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0. During the century that the Karok In- 
dians of northwestern California have been 
exposed to the white man’s culture, a con- 
siderable number of innovations have been 
made in their language,' under the double 
stimulus of the Americans’ language and cul- 
ture. Of these innovations a few are matters 
of phonemic redistribution, but the over- 
whelming majority are in the lexical field. 
No morphological or syntactic changes have 
been found. 

The lexical innovations may be divided 
into three classes: borrowings, new usages, 
and new formations. Since the new phone- 
mic distributions have arisen principally as 
a result of borrowing, they will be discussed 
following the section on loanwords. 

1.1 Following the terminology of Einar 
Haugen, The Analysis of Linguistic Borrow- 
ing, Lg. 26.210-31 (1950), Karok borrow- 
ings may be classified into LOANWORDS and 
LOANSHIFTS (the type Haugen calls loan- 
blends evidently does not occur). Neither 
kind is numerous, but loanwords constitute 
the larger group. As would be expected, 
older Karok speakers with a poor command 
of English use loanwords with complete or 


1 My field work on Karok was done in the spring 
of 1949 and the summer of 1950 around Orleans, 
California. My thanks go to the Administration of 
the University of California for making the work 
possible, to M. B. Emeneau for his offices in secur- 
ing the necessary funds, and to Mary R. Haas for 
advice in the preparation of this paper. 
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partial substitution of native sounds for 
English ones. Younger persons who speak 
English well also use these substitutive 
forms, but in addition use a large number of 
words with substantially English pronun- 
ciation. Since the number of loans in use by 
the latter group would include practically 
their entire English vocabulary, this discus- 
sion will be limited to the rather small num- 
ber of words commonly used by the older 
speakers. 

A number of these words designate arti- 
cles of food, such as ‘Apus® apple, apples, 
pitas peach, peaches, and k6é:n corn. In some 
of these, the English plural form, rather 
than the singular, is obviously the model. 
This is probably the result of two facts: 1) 
English speakers commonly refer to these 
articles in the mass, rather than as indi- 
vidual items, and so use the plural; 2) the 
majority of Karok noun forms show no dis- 
tinction between singular and plural num- 
ber, so that the Indian might easily err in 
using the English plural. Yet putiru potato 
lacks the final sibilant, and ké-ks cake has it 
where the English plural is probably much 
less common than the singular. No explana- 
tion can be given for these forms. 

Another group of words designate some of 


2 The Karok consonant phonemes are /p t é k ’ 
fés&Sxhvrymn/; the vowels are /i i: e: a a- 
o-uu:/. /'/ is stress with high tone except in 
utterance-final, where it is falling tone and pro- 
duces glottal interruption of vowels. /./ is stress 
with falling tone but no glottalization in any posi- 
tion. A few regular patterns of phonemic substitu- 
tion, Karok for English, can be noted in the data; 
for instance, English voiced stops are replaced by 
Karok voiceless ones. But the rather small number 
of loans in Karok makes it impossible to work out 
detailed equivalences. 
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the most common things in the native Karok 
culture, but serve as generic terms where 
Karok originally lacked such. Thus paskit 
basket may now be used, though before the 
white man came, a Karok would have had to 
specify ’Assip bowl-basket, sipnu:k storage bas- 
ket, ’Attimnam burden-basket or the like. To 
be sure, there is a reasonable doubt that 
even the modern Karok speaker feels a need 
for such a generic term. My informants may 
have used it with me simply to be accom- 
modating to a white man. 

A very few Karok words are known to be 
loans from languages other than English. 
The only one that can be traced with much 
certainty is tékus pelican, from Yurok 
tokus.* That this word is a borrowing from 
Yurok to Karok, and not the other way 
around, is shown by the fact that its pho- 
nemic form is not typical for Karok (see 
1.3). Furthermore, being a sea-bird, the peli- 
can is common in Yurok territory, but rare 
in that of the Karok. 

Karok loans as a whole show the same 
kind of distribution by form-class as that 
given by Haugen (p. 224) for American Nor- 
wegian and Swedish. That is, most loans in 
Karok belong to the stem-class that may be 
called UNIVALENT—the one roughly corre- 
sponding to the English noun class. Only 
two Karok loans are of the BIVALENT class, 
corresponding to English verbs.t Both of 


3 My thanks go to Robert Robins, of the Uni- 
versity of London, for the Yurok data cited here 
and elsewhere in this paper. 

4 Karok structure requires a different classifica- 
tion for stems than that given to complete words. 
Univalent stems are those that are inflected to 
form words which may, on the basis of their syn- 
tactic function, be put into a class called Noun- 
FORMS. The semantic reference of such stems is to 
things, places, and qualities. Bivalent stems are 
those inflected to create both noun-forms and an- 
other class of words called verB-ForMs. The se- 
mantic reference of these stems is occasionally to 
things, like that of univalent stems, but is prima- 
rily to processes. All citations in this paper are 
stems, but most of them are likewise words, since 
overt affixation is not necessary for all noun- and 
verb-forms. 
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these have English nouns as models: ki-h | 
to lock (< key) and pikta to photograph | 
(< picture). No loans at all are found in 
the Karok class of particles. But it should 
be noted that all the classes of lexical inno- 
vations in Karok, not only loans but new 
usages and new formations as well, consist 
mostly of univalent stems. The reason seems 
to be that the white man brought in more 
new THINGS than he did new processes, and 
THINGS are principally designated by univa- 
lent stems in Karok, as they are by nouns 
in European languages. 

1.2. Related to loanwords are Haugen’s 
HYBRID CREATIONS, where English mor- 
phemes are put into Karok models. These | 
are not to) common. An example of a loan 
morpheme in a Karok derivational pattern 
is plssihié cat, where -i¢ is a suffix of diminu- 
tive or affectionate meaning. The same loan 
stem appears in a native pattern of com- 
pounding in pusihtunvé-éas kittens, literally 
pussy small-plural. 

The loaned verbs mentioned in 1.1 enter 
into derivational formations which should 
perhaps be included here, though the forma- 
tion of the derivatives must have occurred 
after the verbs had already been made part 
of the Karok language; ki-har key (literally 
instrument for locking), pikt&har camera (in- 
strument for photographing). 

1.3. The following phonemic redistribu- 
tions are found in loanwords: /r/, never 
word-initial in native words, assumes that 
position in cases like répat Robert. Conso- 
nant-clusters within a single syllable, never 
found natively, occur in a word like prams 
plum(s). In native words, /ptkf@s 8x mn/ 
occur very rarely in the sequence V’CV, but 
there are loans like ‘Apus apple and takus 
pelican. This is probably connected (I do 
not know whether as cause or as effect, or 
as both) with a tendency among some young 
Karok to simplify all geminate clusters.® 


5 To quote an elderly informant: ‘Lots of these 
half-breeds can talk Indian, but they don’t say 
the words just right; they say ‘iSa instead of | 
188aha [water].’ 
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There is another phonological phenome- 
non in present-day Karok which may be an 
innovation. It is expressed in the following 
facts of distribution: /8/ occurs only after 
/y/ and after a front vowel, long or short, 
followed or not by any consonant; tii-ysip 
mountain, Ci°8 younger sister, pikSip shadow. 
/s/ occurs frequently in all other positions, 
as in s4ruk downhill, ’4-s water, ’Apsu'n snake. 
But /s/ also occurs, in a small number of 
words, after a front vowel; sikspié six bits, 
ké-ks cake, tasinsir to brush repeatedly, 
simsi‘m metal, knife. Some speakers also 
fluctuate between /8/ and /s/ in words like 
nanissdra or nanissdra my bread. These are 
the data that make necessary the phonemic 
separation of /s/ and /8/. However, there 
is a historical or morphological reason for 
each of the cases cited. sikspi¢é and ké-ks are 
obviously borrowings in which an approxi- 
mation to English /s/ is made;‘ the situation 
is like that reported by Fries and Pike for 
Mazateco, where siento hundred shows [t] 
after nasal, instead of the expected [d].’ In 
each of the other examples, a morpheme 
boundary occurs before the Karok /s/: 
tasinsir is a finally-reduplicated derivative 
from tassir to brush (once). simsi‘m is prob- 
ably a reduplication of a syllable *sim, which 
has not been found alone but may be ono- 
matopoetic for the sound of cutting. nanis- 
séra contains sara bread. The question re- 
mains: Why did Karok speakers ever adopt 
these pronunciations, which are incompati- 
ble with the one-sibilant phonemic pattern 


§ English /s/, a blade-alveolar sibilant, is artic- 
ulated between the positions of Karok /é@/ and 
Karok /s/, since the former is a blade-dental slit- 
spirant (or for younger speakers an interdental 
spirant), while the latter is an apico-alveolar sib- 
ilant. Karok whose English is imperfect customar- 
ily choose to substitute their /s/ for English /s/, 
whether speaking English or pronouncing English 
loanwords in Karok such as sikspié. J. P. Harring- 
ton’s fragmentary Karuk Grammar (Ms 296 in the 
Franz Boas Collection of Materials for American 
Linguistics) cites dikim sic ’em!, but this does not 
correspond to the usage of my informants. 

7 Coexistent Phonemic Systems, Lg. 25.29-50 
(1949), 
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they must have had at one time? I believe 
it was a direct result of the bilingual situa- 
tion. Karok who learn to speak English at all 
well learn to differentiate between the two 
English sibilants /s/ and /8/, and are then 
able to make this distinction not only in 
loanwords like sikspié, but also in those na- 
tive words where analogy urges it. The ana- 
logical proportions would be of the type 
’ikrak to split (once): ‘ikraékrak to split re- 
peatedly: :tassir:X. Then X = tasinsir, not 
*tasinsir. This particular innovation, then, 
a redistribution of allophones resulting in an 
additional phonemic contrast, may be due 
not to loanwords (since they are few) but 
simply to the fact of bilingualism in the 
community. 

1.4. Loanshifts in Karok take the form 
only of loan-translations or calques, and are 
infrequent. An example is the use of f{6@ih 
foot = pedal extremity to mean also foot = 
12 inches. A shift with a more complex his- 
tory is virusur, originally bear, now also pear. 
Here the Karok speaker’s analysis of the 
English model has gone astray because of 
his difficulty in distinguishing between Eng- 
lish /p/ and /b/. At least one loanshift con- 
tains a hybrid creation mentioned earlier: 
pusihié-ti-v cat’s-ears (a kind of flower). 

2. A second class of lexical innovations is 
that comprising native words which have 
acquired new semantic ‘usages. In some the 
relation of the new meaning to the old is 
obvious, as in s&-k, originally arrowhead, 
now also bullet. In other cases explanation 
may be required: ’asdxvuh turtle now also 
means lock—informants explain that old- 
time padlocks looked to the Indians like 
turtle-shells. 

3.1. The largest class of innovations is 
that of new formations. Of several methods 
of new formation, the least used is onomato- 
poetic reduplication. This is seen in a num- 
ber of native words, such as katak4é blue- 
jay, pifpu'f unidentified animal said to whis- 
tle, and tuptu:p Eel River Indians (where 


8 Mary Haas furnishes a parallel in Natchez, 
where ?olo means both turtle and lock. 
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the name is said to imitate the sound of 
their language). None of the elements re- 
duplicated here occurs alone. In innova- 
tions, this process is found only in simsi-m 
knife, metal (see 1.3) and nakiSnakiS pig 
(said to be imitative of the animal’s grunt- 
ing). Presumably muismus cow was so formed 
in the language of its origin, but in Karok it 
is almost surely a loanword (see 4.1). 

3.2. A large class of new formations is the 
derivatives. Derivation is a common process 
in Karok, and therefore many new culture 
items are labelled with derivatives in vari- 
ous suffixes. Those derivatives which are be- 
lieved not to have been used before the 
white man came constitute the derivative 
new formations. 

The commonest derivational suffixes used 
in innovations form univalent stems from 
bivalent ones, and are as follows: 

-ar is used for names of instruments, 
as in piéxdhar washboard, washing machine, 
soap, from piéxah to wash. Cf. ki-har and 
pikééhar in 1.2. The results are of two se- 
mantic types: active, as in piéxdhar instru- 
ment which washes; and passive, as in ’ak- 
nupuntppar instrument which is thumped, i.e. 
guitar, from ’aknippunup to thump. 

-kir forms names of instruments or occa- 
sionally of places, as in taknihkir wheel from 
taknih to roll, ‘ahé-kir sidewalk from ’dho- 
to walk. 

-ra‘m ~ -na‘m forms names of places, as 
in ‘iripra‘m mine from ‘irip to dig, ’amna'm 
hotel from ’av ~ ’am to eat. In one case it is 
questionable whether an innovation in -ra‘m 
is a new formation or a new usage: ’iSra‘m 
saloon seems to be from ’iS to drink, but is 
identical in form with ’iSra-m deerlick. 

-aram forms names of places or of recepta- 
cles, as in ’imnisdram kitchen from ‘imnié to 
cook, patvaram washbasin from pa‘tva to 
wash one’s self. 

-a‘n ~ -va'n forms names of agents, as in 
"i0yura‘n driver from ‘iéyur to haul, ’iripva‘n 
miner from ‘irip to dig. 

A few suffixes are added to univalent 
stems to form other univalent stems. Prob- 
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ably the most important is -i¢, which some- 
times has a diminutive meaning, but at other 
times is harder to define. In innovations it 
is generally found added to stems which are 
already innovations themselves but do not 
occur alone. An example is ptssihié, already 
seen in 1.2; another is ye’Snihva‘nié peddler, 
where the base is *ye’Srihva'n, the deriva- 
tive of agent from yé-Srih fo sell. 

-kuniS like is added to univalent stems to 
form a small number of adjectives (a uni- 
valent subclass) in which one can see an ac- 
commodation to the way English classifies 
perceptions, similar to the borrowing of ge- 
neric terms described in 1.1. The word 6uk- 





kinkuni§, literally like bile, means blue, green, | 


or yellow, and originally was probably the 
only designation for that part of the spec- 
trum. But when asked to translate English 
blue, an occasional informant will give 
‘Amku‘fkunis like smoke. In the same way 
piriskunis like grass is given for green, and 
kasti-pkuni8 like porcupine quills (which are 


dyed yellow for use in basketry) for yellow. | 


But ’A4mku‘fkuni§, piriskuni$8 and kasé{-- 
pkuni§ (like many lexical innovations, see 4) 
are terms unknown to many speakers. All 
this leads me to believe that the words are 
innovations made by bilinguals. Just as 
when they borrowed the term paskit basket 
and imitated the ability of English to be 
more generic than Karok, so here they imi- 
tated the ability of English to be more spe- 
cific. The resultant terms cannot be classed 
indiscriminately with other new formations, 
since they describe phenomena which were 
always known to the Karok, and because it 
is unlikely that the terms would have come 
into existence in the absence of bilinguals. 
On the other hand, since they involve nei- 
ther morphemic importation nor substitu- 
tion, they do not come under Haugen’s clas- 
sification of loans. It seems, then, that the 
type must be recognized as an additional 
variety of lexical change due to bilingual- 
ism—perhaps the term SEMANTIC LOAN could 
be applied to it. 

3.3. The largest class of lexical innova- 


| 
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tions is that formed by compounding. Karok 
grammar permits composition of univalent 
stems in two varieties—non-adjective plus 
adjective, and non-adjective plus non-ad- 
jective. The former type has its elements in 
the order head + attribute, and the adjec- 
tive may enter the compound in its plural 
inflected form. The result may be endo- 
centric, as when kt'sra sun + -’anammahaé 
small gives kusnéh’anammahaé clock, or of 
the exocentric bahuvrihi type, as when ti-v 
ear + x4rahsas long (plural) gives tivx4rah- 
sas mule. The type of compound with two 
non-adjective stems has the order attribute 
+ head and is always endocentric; yuras 
sea + Gi8i* dog > yurastiSSi- horse. Note, 
however, that the precise semantic relation 
between the parts of such compounds is 
variable: ’ahup’assip a vessel MADE OF wood, 
a box; ‘isaha’dssip a vessel TO HOLD water, 
a bucket. 

Many new compounds have as constitu- 
ents words which are themselves innova- 
tions—borrowings, new usages, or new for- 
mations, including compounds. Thus the 
loanword ¢ikin chicken plus the native ’tiruh 
egg gives ¢ikin’Gruh (hen’s) egg, and this in 
turn plus the loanword pay pie gives ¢ikin’- 
uruhpa‘y custard pie. 

In some cases the analysis of new com- 
pounds into immediate constituents results 
in forms which do not occur alone, e.g. 
tikakvara‘r glove, a compound of ti-k hand 
plus *’akvdra‘r instrument for putting in (a 
derivative in -ar). Here, although the syn- 
chronic analysis is clear, the historical analy- 
sis is less so. Did the aboriginally non-exist- 
ent *’akvdra‘r have to be conceived of be- 
fore tikakvdra‘r could be formed? To me it 
seems more likely that tikakvdra‘r was in- 
vented as a whole, without reference to its 
immediate constituents. A similar case 
(where ti-k has the meaning finger rather 
than hand) is tikakvanna‘é finger-ring. This 
is to be analyzed as a derivative in -i¢ from 
*tikakvdra‘, a compound of ti-k and ’akvdra: 
putting in. It then differs from the word for 


*Bivalent stems are translated with English 
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glove in being a derivative of a compound, 
rather than a compound of a derivative. 

3.4. An occasional innovation is in the 
form of a descriptive phrase. Examples are 
’ahtaknih muyukukkuh tire, literally auto- 
mobile (fire-wheel) its shoe, and kusn4h’anam- 
mahac ’atré:x ’unhikkahitih wristwatch, lit- 
erally clock on the arm it is fastened. Many 
such expressions are so circumlocutory that 
their status as lexical units is doubtful, and 
they are not given in the word-list of this 
paper: witness the sentence vira ’u‘m 
tirlhSas pe‘kxtrik patakunpasnapiSri-hva 
{'riS they’re sticking broad pieces of paper 
downonthe floor (i.e. they’re laying linoleum). 

4. Following is a list of all the lexical in- 
novations recorded by me." It does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive for the language. Such 
a goal would be very difficult, for a special 
reason—that different Karok speakers tend 
to use different words for new culture ob- 
jects. That is, there have been repeated bor- 
rowings, meaning transfers, and inventions, 
but many have not diffused widely enough 
and pushed others out enough to become 
standard for the language. Thus, when asked 
the word for wheel, some informants give 
taknih rolling, while others give taknihar 
and still others taknihkir—these being de- 
rivatives meaning rolling-instrument. This. is 
in contrast with a well-established form like 
éisi: horse (originally dog) which everyone 
knows and uses. 

This list is, then, designed only to furnish 
further examples of the processes described 
above, to give an idea of the extent to which 
each process is used, and to testify to the 
vigor of derivation and compounding in con- 
temporary Karok grammar. The items are 
arranged in rough semantic groupings. Each 
one is marked as l.w. (loanword), h.c. (hy- 
brid creation), l.s. (loanshift), n.u. (new 
usage), der. (derivative new formation), or 





verb ending in -ing when their use in noun-forms 
is intended. 

10 Still others may be found in J. P. Harrington, 
Tobacco among the Karuk Indians of California. 
Washington, 1932 (BAE-B 94), especially pp. 
271-277. 
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cpd. (compound new formation). Forms like 
tikakvadra-r glove and tikakv4nna‘e ring (see 
3.3) are marked as epd. of der. and der. of 
epd. respectively. Following these tags are 
given the models of borrowings (when not 
obvious), original meanings of new usages, 
and literal translations of new formations. 

4.1. Anmma.s, Cow (or bull, steer) is mis- 
mus, probably a l.w. This form is found in 
most of Karok’s neighbor languages, as well 
as throughout the Pacific Northwest, so it is 
difficult to tell exactly where Karok got it. 
Perhaps the most likely source is Shasta 
mu‘smu’s," since of the tribes with whom 
the Karok had dealings, the Shasta were 
closest to the northern area from which the 
word evidently radiated. Where English 
speakers would say simply milk, the epd. 
musmus’tciS (cow-milk) is used. T'o moo is 
ikvihva (n.u., to howl). 

Horse is éi8i* (n.u., dog), yurastissi- (epd., 
ocean-dog), or the obsolete ‘akéip’4mva‘n 
(epd., grass-eater) or tivtunvé-éas (cpd., 
small-ears). This last term contrasts with the 
words for mule, tivxérahsas (cpd., long-ears) 
or tivx4rahar (der. of cpd., having long ears). 
To neigh is ’ikSah (n.u., to laugh). 

Cat is ptssihié (see 1.2) or tiripus, which 
is probably a l.w. from English kitty-puss, 
used in some dialects for calling cats.!? Cf. 
the Shasta equivalent kiriptissi. Kittens are 
called pusihtunvé-éas (1.2). Dog, of the 
breeds introduced by the white man, is 
tiv4rarih or tivdrarihva (cpd., ear-hanging, 
as contrasted with the erect-eared native 
dog). The diminutives tivannanihié and 
tivannanihvaé are also used. 

Chicken is Gikin (l.w.). Where English 


11 This is one of several Shasta words that can 
be traced to Chinook Jargon. In respect to its 
phonemic form, it should be noted that Shasta long 
vowels are much shorter than Karok long vowels, 
and so could easily be taken into Karok as short. 
Cf. Karok ’4pus and Shasta ’4-pus apple(s): these 
words are probably independent borrowings from 
English, but show the same equivalence of Shasta 
long vowel to Karok short. 

12 T am indebted to Jesse Sawyer for evidence of 
this word’s existence in English. 
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would use simply egg(s), the epd. éikin’truh | 
(chicken-egg) is used; note also ¢éikin’- 
uruhpa‘y custard pie. To crow (of a rooster) 
is éi'pha (n.u., to speak). Other animals are 
nakignaki8 pig (see 3.1), piSpiSsih bee (n.u., 
yellowjacket), ’apxanti-épu'fié sheep or goat 
(epd., white-man deer), and tdkus pelican 
(see 1.1). 

4.2. PLANTS AND FRuITS. Peach(es) is 
piéas (l.w.), which may be used to illustrate 
the kinds of compounds common for fruit 
names: pitds’as peach-pit (-stone), pitds’a's 
peach-juice (-water), and pitasp4-y peach pie, 
Other plant-food l.w.’s are ‘Apus apple(s), 
*Apakaé apricot(s), ké‘n corn, pinSur bean(s) 
(no reason is known for the -ur), prams 
plum(s) tumé-tus tomato(es), and putiru po- 
tato. For the last there is also an obsolete 
epd. ’apxanti‘étayi'é (white-man Brodiaea). 
Of other origins are fi°k carrot (n.u., plant 
sp. with edible root) and virusur pear (see 
1.4). One new non-edible plant, probably 
introduced by accident along with white 
men’s seeds, is pinhié Hrodium cicutarium 
(cpd., make-believe pin, because it has pin- 
like seed capsules). 

4.3. Foop (OTHER THAN FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES) AND DRINK. Sugar is ’astxxi'm (n.u., 
sugar-pine gum), compounded in ’asuxim- 
xanahyaé'é candy-cane (very long sugar) and 
in ’asuximpaxvirixvir rock candy (sugar-suck- | 
ing), which has the synonym paxvinixvi'nat 
(der., little repeated-sucking). Wheat flour is 
‘impur, which is undoubtedly some kind of 
neologism, since wheat was introduced by 
the whites, but is of unknown etymology. 
The only form resembling it, ‘ikpur acorn 
flour, cannot be related to it by any known 
phonemic alternation. 

Other foods are {°S cheese (l.w.), kéks 
cake (see 1.1 and 1.3), pd-y pie (l.w.), sana’- 
tinnuhié biscuit (der. of epd., little round | 
bread), saraxtitnahié pancake (epd., thin 
bread), sarataxunké:r butter (epd. of der., 
bread spreading-on instrument), st:éakrakas 
soda cracker(s) (l.w.). Perhaps classifiable 
here also are ’ixvinnipaé pill (der., little swal- 
lowing) and ’apxanti-t’imSd4xvuh chewing 
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gum (cpd., white-man gum, i.e. plant gum, 
which the Karok chewed as we do chicle). 

Drinks include ’apxanti-¢¢éampinnisié tea 
(cpd., white-man yerba buena).* A synonym 
is ti: (l-w.), forming the cpd. tih’dssip tea- 
pot (tea-vessel). Liquor is ’Gx’a's (epd., bitter 
water) with the epd. ’ux’asaye-Srihva-n bar- 
tender (liquor-seller). Semantically associated 
are ’iSra‘m saloon (see 3.2) and the bivalent 
stems ’ipxti‘spa to be sober (der., to have one’s 
mind again) and pahviakkir to be drunk (n.u., 
to eat or drink too much), with the der. of 
agent pahvakira‘n drunkard. 

4.4. TRANSPORTATION. Words connected 
with travel by horse are ’iknap horseshoe 
(n.u., fastening-on) with the synonyms 
‘ikna‘pkar (der., fastening-on-to instrument) 
and ¢isihikna’pkar (epd. of der., horse-fasten- 
ing-on-to instrument); ’i8ra‘tkir or ’isré-ttar 
reins (der.’s, leading-instrument); ’ativakkir 
packsaddle (der., carrying-on-the-back instru- 
ment); ’ikrivtakikkir saddle (der., sitting-on 
instrument) ; ki‘ntako: to ride (der., to sit on, 
with a different stem than the preceding 
item). Note the phrase ¢isih’Avahkam ’ukt:- 
ntako: he’s riding horseback (horse-top he’s 
sitting on). 

Wagon is vé-kin (l.w.); it has the epds. 
ve'kin’impa* road (wagon-trail); also called 
‘impahtiri (epd., broad trail), and ve'kin’- 
dhyu'm vehicular bridge (wagon-bridge), also 
called ¢isihthyu‘m (cpd., horse-bridge). 
Wheel is taknihkir or taknihar (der.’s, rolling- 
instrument) or taknih (n.u., rolling). The 
last also means wheeled vehicle, motor, and 
forms the cpd. ’ahtaknih automobile (fire- 
wheel), which has the synonyms ’idivéané:- 
npa‘h (epd., land-boat), ka: (l.w. from Eng- 
lish car), and ‘i@yur (n.u., hauling). Other 
automotive terms are ‘i@yura’a*h headlight(s) 
(epd., auto-lantern), ’eCiprar jack (der., lift- 
ing-instrument), ’ikviic-hva horn (n.u., howl- 
ing), and pispissih radiator (n.u., yellow- 


13 This happens to be the only word found con- 
taining /éé/, i.e. [t®t8], and the only thing that 
prevents the possible phonemicization of [t-*] as 
/éé/ rather than /té/. This is then another exam- 
ple of phonemic redistribution (see 1.8). 
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jacket or honeycomb, a _ radiator 
considered to resemble the latter). 

Miscellaneous items are ’ahdé:kir sidewalk 
(der., walking-place), ‘’ahiéyur locomotive 
(epd., fire-car), ’Ahpah steamship (cpd., fire- 
boat), and ’ikxipisrihra:m airfield (der., fly- 
ing-down ‘place). 

4.5.. TRADES, BUSINESSES, AND PROFES- 
sions. ’amna‘m hotel (der., eating-place); 
’ane‘kydva‘n doctor (n.u., sweating shaman) ; 
’ane‘kyavan’ikrivra'm hospital (cpd., doctor- 
house) with its synonyms ’ane*kyavanni‘k 
(epd., doctor-place), ’ane'krivra‘m (cepd., 
medicine house), and yikihe:krivra’m (cpd., 
disease-house); ’araré-pto‘rar census taker 
(epd. of der., person-counter) ; ’ikuke-ky4va‘n 
lumberjack (epd. of der., log-maker), vuxi- 
éra‘m sawmill (der., sawing-place); pe'- 
vapiéva'n storekeeper (der., trader), pe-- 
vapiévaram or pe‘piévaram store (der., 
trading-place), with the cpd. pe‘piévaramta‘y 
city (many-stores); piyk4ra‘n butcher (der., 
slaughterer), piyka-rara‘m slaughterhouse 
(der., slaughtering-place); suprihva‘n sur- 
veyor (der., measurer); ye’Snihvanié peddler 
(der., little seller). 

4.6. MINING TERMINOLOGY. Gold is ’iSpuk 
(n.u., dentalia, money), with epds. ’iSpuka- 
supravar gold-scales (cpd. of der., gold-meas- 
uring-instrument), ’iSpuke‘mnisra‘m gold re- 
finery (epd. of der., gold-cooking place), and 
’iSpukappé'n gold-pan (h.c. from iSpuk plus 
English pan).!* Other terms are ’asé-kir flume 
(probably a contraction of *’as-ahé:-kir, epd. 
of der., water going-place); ‘irippar pickax 
(der., digging-instrument), ’iripra‘m mine 
(der., digging-place), ’iripva‘n miner (der., 
digger); ’ixxakaxdkkar gold-cradle (der., 
making-noise-repeatedly instrument); tanu- 
kydnnar shovel (der., scooping-instrument) ; 
mitma:é@va to blast (der., to cause to explode). 

4.7. BUILDING TERMINOLOGY: ’asattdéran 


being 


14 Because of its identity in pattern with Eng- 
lish gold-pan, this is the one Karok word found 
which would fit into Haugen’s class of loan-blends. 
Rather than establish the class here for it alone, I 
call it a hybrid creation, the pattern of which it 
also fits. 
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cement (n.u., bedrock), ‘ivhanatunvé-éas 
shingles (epd., little boards), hama hammer 
(l.w.), Oivxissar plane (der., smoothening-in- 
strument), si* nail (n.u., awl), sihtunvé-éas 
tacks (epd., little nails). 

4.8. CLOTHING MATERIALS, CLOTHING, AND 
PERSONAL EFFECTS. Cloth is makayva's (epd., 
white-man blanket), with the epds. makayva- 
syukikkuh tennis shoes (cloth shoes) and 
makayvase‘krivra’m tent (cloth house). Cot- 
ton is matnus (n.u., bursting out, because it 
was seen bursting out of quilts), with epd. 
matnusava's quilt (cotton-blanket). Calico is 
kikku (n.u., rough) or kukuhmakdyva:s 
(epd., rough material). Velvet is mur (n.u., 
mole, because of the similarity to a mole’s 
fur) or muraydffus (cpd., mole-dress). Other 
fabrics are murappo‘r corduroy (cpd., mole- 
pants), sirikaydffus silk (h.c. from English 
silk plus yAffus dress), and furaxy4ffus satin 
(epd., woodpecker-head dress). Lace is xaha- 
vik (n.u., spiderweb), with epd. xahavike:- 
kya-r crochet needle (lace-tool). Leather is 
vastéran (n.u., buck-skin), with cpd. vasta- 
rankttrah leather jacket (leather-bulging, see 
the next paragraph). Rubber is ’asdxxu's 
(n.u., steatite, literally smooth rock), with 
epd. ’asaxusyuktikkuh boots (cpd., rubber 
shoes), also called ptié (l.w.). 

Articles of clothing include kutrahéva:s 
coat (cpd., bulging-blanket, probably because 
of the body’s bulge underneath it), for which 
kutrahar (der., bulging-instrument) is also 
used. The latter has cpds. kutnahand4’- 
anammahaét jacket (litile coat), kutraharax- 
x4ra overcoat (long coat), and several words 
for raincoat: kutraharaxxu's (smooth coat), 
’asaxusktitrahar (rubber coat), and paérihara- 
ktitrahar (rainy coat). Underwear is suru- 
kémsa‘nva (cpd., wnderneath-clothes); cf. 
surukamp6'r men’s underwear (epd., under- 
neath-pants) and surukamydffus women’s un- 
derwear (epd., underneath-dress). It would be 
possible to consider this last group as l.s.’s 
rather than new formations, the first two 
based on English underclothes and under- 
pants, and the third created by analogy to 
the second. Handkerchief is ’iptimakkahanaé, 
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of unknown origin. One informant connected | 


it with a word ’imakkananaé flashy, the ex- 
istence of which was doubted by other in- 


formants. Even assuming the existence of | 


this latter word, no known derivational or | 
compositional pattern involving it could | 


yield ’ip¢imakkananaé. Two words for ban- 
danna are cpds.—’ip¢imakana-natka‘m (big 
handkerchief) and ’iptimakananaé’a‘x (red 
handkerchief). 

Miscellaneous items are ’avahkamyu- 
kikkuh rubbers (cpd., top shoes, or perhaps 
a l.s. from English overshoes), ’ifunihehyak- 
kurih hairpin (epd., hair sticking-in), ’ikta’- 
tihar umbrella (der., holding-with-a-stick in- 


strument), ’iptasinsirar clothes-brush (der., | 


brushing-repeatedly instrument), tikakvan- 
na‘é finger-ring (der. of epd., little finger- 
putting-into), tikakvara‘r glove (epd. of der., 
hand putting-into instrument), vo'nvanna‘é 
shirt (der., little crawling-into). 

4.9. HousEHOLD ITEMs. Parts of the house 
and yard are pimkthra‘m sitting-room (der., 


warming-place), “imniSdram kitchen (der., | 


cooking-place) , 


‘avahe‘knivna'mié pantry | 


(der. of epd., little food-house), vurd-kkir | 


stairway (n.u., ladder), tasativéaksurtra‘m 
gate (epd., fence-door), ’afiknivna-mié privy 
(der. of epd., little excrement-house). 

Various utensils are simsi‘m knife (see 
3.1), also meaning metal of ‘any kind, and 


some of its cpds.—simsim’a-n cable (cpd., | 


metal rope), simsim’Adssip tin box or can or 
bucket (epd., metal vessel—see the next para- 


graph), simsim’Avar table knife (cpd. of der., | 


metal eating-instrument), simsim’thra'm pipe 


(for water or the like) (cpd., metal smoking- | 


pipe, with a 1.s. perhaps involved), simsimtas 
wire fence (epd., metal fence), simsimvé-h 
sword (cpd., metal obsidian-blade) with its 
synonym simsimxara (cpd., long knife) ; sim- 
simyu'p eye-glasses (epd., metal eyes, prob- 
ably so named because of the rims). 


Dish is ’4ssip which also means a vessel of | 
any kind (n.u., bowl-basket). It also has sev- | 


eral cpds.—’asipsarisrihra‘m dish-cupboard 
(cpd. of der., dish-putting-down place) with 
synonym ’asiptayhitihra‘m (cpd. of der., 
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dish-lying place); ’ikakriha’dssip icebox 
(epd., 2ce-vessel), ’ahup’Assip wooden box or 
coffin (epd., wood-vessel), ’idriha’dssip flower- 
pot (cpd., flower vessel), sak’dssip bottle or 
drinking-glass (epd., obsidian vessel); *iSaha- 
’4ssip bucket (epd., water-vessel) with syno- 
nyms simsim’dssip (cpd., metal vessel) and 
‘asikta‘mnam (cpd. of der., water carrying- 
in-the-hand receptacle). 

Other objects are ’asdxvuh lock (see 2), 
ki-har key derived from ki-h to lock (see 1.1), 
ah lantern or electric light (n.u., fire) with 
epd. ’imaxaynumva’a‘h electricity (lightning- 
fire); ’axva-har candle (n.u., pitchwood) with 
epd. ’axva‘hara‘dkurit kerosene (candle- 
grease); kusnéh’anammahaé clock (epd., Lit- 
tle sun) with synonym kusnahkininna:sié 
(cpd., sun-pet); ’i¢yununupni-hvanaé needle 
(der., little pulling-through instrument), pi-n 
pin (l.w.); piéxd4har washboard or washing 
machine or soap (der., washing-instrument), 
"400ipar wringer (der., wringing-instrument), 
‘dyan (flat)iron (l.w.), pikrupvannar sewing 
machine (der., self-sewing instrument) ; *i-Sram 
cup (der., drinking-receptacle), ’amkir table 
(der., eating-place), pimustihvannar mirror 
or window (der., self-looking instrument), 
pimkthar heating stove (der., warming instru- 
ment), patumkiré-yu'nvar pillewcase (cpd. 
of der., pillow putting-in instrument), "ip6e:- 
msfppar fan (der., repeated-fanning instru- 
ment), patvaram bathtub or washbowl (der., 
washing-receptacle), vuhapiéxdhar toothbrush 
(epd., of der., tooth-washing instrument). A 
kind of basketry mat, not an original type, 
is called tinnihié (n.u., flat). 

4.10. Frrearms. xuské‘mhar gun (n.u., 
bow), xuskamhand’anammahaé pistol (cpd., 
little gun), si°k bullet (n.u., obsidian, arrow- 
head), sakaimta:p gunpowder (epd., bullet- 
dust), mit to shoot (n.u., to pop, explode). 

4.11. Measures. In counting money one 
uses the l.w.’s tupié two bits, fipié four bits, 
sikspié six bits, vanpit (one) penny (-pit per- 
haps by analogy with the bit of two bits 
etc.), and vantara (one) dollar. For counting 
more than one dollar, the ordinal numerals 
are simply used alone, as in ‘itré-p na’é-h he 
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gave me fe dollars (he gave me five). The 
same device is used for all measurement of 
weights: yi#0a ‘umé-dhitih if weighs one 
pound (it weighs one). 

The term fi6@ih foot has been mentioned 
in 1.4. Time is measured with the bivalent 
stems ’u'm to be...o’clock (n.u., to arrive) 
and ’ipSippa‘hpa to be the ... -th day of the 
week (der., to be day again). So ’ify4: tu’u"m 
what time is it? (how many have arrived?), 
kuyra’k tu’u'm it’s three o’clock (three have 
arrived), ikrivkih to-pstippa‘hpa it’s Satur- 
day (the sixth day). The |.w. sdrari Saturday 
has also been recorded. 

4.12. WRITING AND COMMUNICATION. The 
word meaning to write, writing, book, letter, 
or paper is ’ikxtrik, which underlies most 
of the other terms in this field: ‘ikxuri- 
ké’a‘s ink (epd., writing-water), ’ikxtrikkar 
pencil, pen (der., writing-instrument) ; ’ikxuri- 
kativéaksurtira’m postoffice (cpd., letter-door) 
with the synonym ‘ikxurika’umitra‘m 
epd. of der., letter-arriving place); ’ikxurik- 
amahydram wastebasket (cpd. of der., 
paper-putting place); ‘ikxurike-kSippa‘n 
school-teacher (cpd. of der., writing-teacher), 
*ikxurike’kSupfhra‘m school (cpd. of der., 
writing-teaching place) ; ’ikxuriké-yu‘nnamnih 
envelope (cpd., letter sputting-in); kusre- 
kxtirik calendar (cpd., month-paper). Also 
to be noted are ‘uhyanavara‘r telephone 
(der., speaking-into instrument) and _ its 
epd. ’ikxurika’uhyanavara‘r telegraph (epd., 
writing-telephone). 

4.13. RECREATION. ’aknupuntppar guitar 
(der., thumping instrument) with synonym 
‘aktumté:r (der., plucking-instrument) ; ’ikre 
myahvara'r musical instrument of any 
kind, phonograph, radio (der., blowing-into 
instrument, but now applied to the piano, 
violin, etc.); ’ikre-myahvaré:va'n musician 
(der., person who blows into); ‘unthxi-ti¢ 
baseball (der. of epd., little unripe round- 
thing—reason for this designation not 
known). 

4.14. Nationauities. White man is called 
‘apxantinnihié (cpd., flat-hat, because of the 
brims on white men’s hats), with the 
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epd. ‘apxanti‘¢ya’s’4ra government (cpd., 
white-man chief) and others listed elsewhere. 
Obsolete terms for white man are simsimta‘r 
(cpd., metal-owner) and makkay (n.u., mange 
mite, applied because white men seemed 
comparable to this parasite both in color 
and numerousness)—the latter surviving 
mainly in makayva‘s cloth. Indian is ’éra‘r 
(n.u., person), with cepd. ’araraya‘s’4ra Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs (cpd., Indian chief) 
and others listed in 4.16. Wiyot Indian is 
vayat, a l.w. from Yurok weyet or Wiyot 
wiyot. A borrowing from English in this 
case seems unlikely, since the local English 
pronunciation is wiyat. Half-breeds were for- 
merly called ke-mis4-xxi°é (cpd., devil child). 
Chinese is ’iptaxxappar (der., having a braid, 
i.e. a pigtail). 

4.15. Proper Nouns. New place names 
include ka’timpe‘piévaram Gent’s store in 
Orleans, Calif. (epd., upriver edge store, be- 
cause it is near the upriver end of town), 
yu’timpe‘piévaram Brizard’s store in Orleans 
(cpd., downriver edge store), ’Atip vape'- 
piévaram Van Pelt and Delaney’s store in 
Orleans (descriptive phrase, middle store); 
kapahra-m, name of a place where a copper 
mine was formerly operated (h.c. from Eng- 
lish copper plus -ra‘rr, der. suffix of place); 
4°60 Eureka, Calif. (: u., towards the ocean), 
"uissitp San Francisco (epd., extreme to- 
wards-the-ocean). 

Some personal names are ma‘kié, a 
woman’s name (h.c. from English Margaret 
plus diminutive -i¢) ; pe-nv4ri, a man’s name 
(l.w. from English Ben Wilder); pi-txdra, a 
man’s name (h.c. from English Pete plus 
-x4ra tall); sahvurtimsu’si, a woman’s name 
(h.c. from sahvirum, a place name, plus 
English Susie). 

One holiday name is known: ’ipmitmittahiv 
Fourth of July (der., repeated-poppingtime). 

4.16. NEW NAMES FOR OLD CONCEPTS. 
Many of these have been mentioned before, 


18The Wiyot word is taken from Kroeber, 
Handbook of the Indians of California (BAE-B 78) 
p. 112, where it is said to refer not to the tribe, but 
to the country around the lower Eel River. 
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such as the color terms ’4mku‘fkuni§ blue, 
piriskunis green, and kasti:pkuniS yellow 
(3.2). To the generic terms like pdskit basket 
(1.1) may be added fi8 fish, covering origi- 
nal ’A‘mma salmon, ’asku'p trout etc., and 
takta doctor, covering original ’6:m sucking 
shaman and ’ane‘kyéva‘n sweating shaman. 
To the l.s.’s like pusihiéti-v cat’s-ears (1.4) 
may be added tahyuktikkuh snowshoes, from 
tah snow and yuktkkuh shoes, existing 
alongside original yukukuhvikkapuh, liter- 
ally woven shoes. The word pikyavi8S world- 
renewal ceremony is a |.w. from local English 
pikiawish, which in turn was taken from 
Karok ’i0@ivéa‘nne'n ‘upi-kyaviS he is going 
to fix the world, a phrase describing the func- 
tion of the native priest. It exists alongside 
the native terms ’ir and ‘jrahiv. For quariz, 
’iSpuké’as (cpd., gold-rock) exists alongside 
native ’asaxyippit. 

Several epds. of ’4rar Indian are used to 
designate native objects whose names now 
have a wider application. Thus piSpissih 


yellowjacket now also means bee, and so to | 
specifically designate the yellowjacket one | 


says ’ararapiSpissih (Indian bee). Similarly 
’arardssa*k arrowhead (Indian bullet), ’ara- 
raxiska‘mhar bow (Indian gun). 

4.17. UNCLASSIFIABLE MISCELLANY. ’axay- 
éakisrihan sheriff (der., seizer), ’axva-hta'- 
hko blond (epd., white-head), ’ikxipixxip flag 
(n.u., fluttering), ’ikyutrihar plow (der., chop- 
ping-up instrument); pikéa to photograph or 
a photograph with its der. piké&har camera 
(see 1.1 and 1.2); tiSra‘m (cultivated) field 
(n.u., clearing); té‘nnak in town (h.c., Eng- 
lish town plus -ak, suffix of place). 

The greeting ’ayuki- hell. may or may 
not be a l.w.; ef. Yurok ?oyek*i? with the 
same meaning. I cannot establish the source 
of this word, but one of my informants 
claims it was introduced by white men. Fur- 
thermore, in J. P. Harrington’s publications 
on Karok, this word is written with a labi- 


alized k. This is not normal Karok pho- | 


netics, and may indicate that the word was 
an incompletely assimilated loan in the 
speech of Harrington’s informants. 
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0. Orientation 

1. Style and phoneme list 
2. Consonants 

3. Vowels 

4, Syllable, stress, juncture 
§. Historical phonology 


0. According to information elicited from 
several informants by the ‘ask the informant 
method” speakers of Osage consider Kansa 
completely intelligible, though somewhat 
‘faster’ than Osage; Omaha and Ponca 
barely intelligible but containing a small 
percentage of ‘Osage’ words; Quapaw com- 
pletely unintelligible and ‘very different’. 
No information was obtained by this method 
concerning dialect differences within Osage’, 
but certain differences in the responses elic- 


1Material on Osage was collected during the 
summer of 1951 under a grant from the Phillips 
Fund of the American Philosophical Society. This 
assistance is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

Data was collected in Pawhuska and Hominy, 
Okla., primarily from the two informants, Fred M. 
Lookout (L) and Robert Bighorse (B). The latter 
accompanied the writer to Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
served as informant in a course in Field Methods 
during the University of Michigan summer session. 
Mr. Bighorse’s untimely death, on July 22, 1951, 
interrupted the collecting of additional material. 

2 For more reliable methods of determining in- 
telligibility see C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Harris, 
Methods for Determining Intelligibility among 
Dialects of Natural Languages, APS-P 95.322-329 
(1951). 

3 Many informants make a distinction between 
‘old’ and ‘new’ Osage, the former allegedly spoken 
only by the oldest members of the tribe and char- 
acterized by the younger speakers as ‘not contain- 
ing some of the modern words’, such as car, truck, 
and other items of material culture recently in- 
troduced. Against this pseudo-distinction a real 
distinction could probably be made, based on the 
fact that only the oldest speakers remember most 
of the ceremonial texts and, along with them, a 
good deal of the more archaic lexicon. 
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ited from (L) and (B) will be described as 
dialect differences in the following. Thus we 
might speak of a br-dialect as distinct from 
a bl-dialect; since these are not the only 
distinguishing features, however, dialect dif- 
ferences will hereafter be marked (L) and 
(B). 

1.1. We distinguish two styles (I and II) 
of delivery in Osage. Style I is characterized 
by (1) normal rapid tempo, (2) pauses be- 
tween utterances, (3) absence of emphatic 
features; it may also be termed allegro style. 
Style I constitutes normal conversational 
discourse and is also used in giving texts of 
a purely secular character, such as brief epi- 
sodes of an autobiographical nature. Style IT 
is characterized by (1) preaspirated or long 
stops, (2) long or overlong vowels, (3) slow 
deliberate tempo, (4) frequent pausation 
within utterances, (5) emphatic syllable divi- 
sion. Style II is naturally heard more fre- 
quently, perhaps exclusively, in the early 
stages of field work; style I appears later, 
when frequent repetition is no longer neces- 
sary, and seems to be the norm. Naturally, 
in any normal speech situation informants 
switch from one style to the other, whenever 
it seems appropriate. Some utterances, how- 
ever, are always given in style II; these in- 
clude direct quotations within texts and 
sequences where fidelity of transmission is es- 
pecially important (as in a listing of clan 
designations and kinship terminology, by 
L.). 

In the discussion of Osage phonemics 
style I will be regarded as the norm, unless 
specifically stated otherwise. 

1.2. There are in Osage 9 voiceless and 8 
voiced consonant phonemes: p, t, ¢, k, ?, s, 
8, x, h, and 3, z, Z, m, n, br, 1, w; 5 vowels, 
i, e, a, 0, u; a phomene of nasality /,/, 
stress /’/, and syllabic juncture / x /. 
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A description of the principal allophones 
follows below, 2.1 and 2.2 for consonants, 
3. for vowels and nasality; the juncture pho- 
neme, which occurs only in style II, and 
stress, are discussed under 4. below. 

2.1. Stops p, t, k are voiceless and unas- 
pirated, lenis initially before vowels‘; pre- 
aspirated and long variants *p, t, *k, and 
p’, t', k- respectively, which occur only in 
distribution with * , will be discussed under 
4. below. 

The voiceless unaspirated affricate ¢ oc- 
curs in two variants: [t3] after § and, in the 
(B) dialect, rarely before i; elsewhere it is 
heard as [ts]. Examples are mascjke [maSt{jke] 
rabbit; Scé [Ste] you went; péce [pétse] fire; 
c?pe [ts?4pe] they’re dead; ci [tsi] ~ [t&i] (B) 
house. Three morphemes, c4pa short (B), 
cého a little (B), and cého blue (L), were al- 
ways heard with the palatalized variant, 
[tS4pa], [tSého]; this pronunciation, as well 
as the morpheme coho itself were described 
as ‘slang words’ by informant (B), and vari- 
ant [ts] was accepted as satisfactory, when- 
ever used by the writer'®. 

The distribution of the glottal stop ? is 
limited ; it appears in our corpus only in clus- 
ters after p, c, and k. Examples are tap?6k?e, 
allomorph of taphékhe he hits it; Sak?é to 
dig, ok?éce hole, c?éka crazy, wec?4 snake, 
cé he died. 

s and & are voiceless apical and blade frica- 
tives respectively®. x occurs in two allo- 


* No evidence was found of the existence of the 
so-called ‘sonant-surd’ consonants in Osage, un- 
less that term be applied to these stops. Dorsey 
records such consonants in the Cegiha Language, 
CNAE 6.1-783 (1890), and elsewhere; La Flesche, 
A Dictionary of the Osage Language, BAE-B 109 
(1932), records p, t, k and describes them as ‘me- 
dial’ and ‘halfway between’ p-b, t-d, k-g respec- 
tively; concerning this problem see also N. M. 
Holmer, Sonant-Surds in Omaha-Poneca, IJAL 
13.1-8 (1947). 

5 It is perhaps significant that (B) could not 
hear any difference between [ts] and [tS] in Osage 
utterances. 

6 Despite special questioning the writer was 
unable to elicit a dental voiceless fricative 0, 
recorded by La Flesche instead of s, in BAE-B 
109 (1932). Not even the older informants recalled 
ever having heard this sound. 
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phones, [y] intervocalically, [x] in other posi- 
tions. Examples are kixe [kaye] to make, 
build, céxe [tsé-ye] pot; xaké [xaké] to cry, 
wixci [wjxtsi] one. Phoneme h is always 
voiceless. 

3 is a voiced fricative with apico-dental 
to apico-alveolar articulation; it is never 


interdental. In the (B)-dialect it occurs in | 


only one allophone [8], while the (L)-dialect 
has an initial allophone [d] before a, but [9] 
is heard elsewhere. Examples are: dal} [dad]j] 
(L), [64li] (B) good; Sabri [dibedj] (L), 
[S4brj] (B) three; Sie [Sie] (L and B) you; 
c?éSe [ts?e-Se] (L and B) he killed it. The 
sequences q6j and 96j are usually heard 
[ayi] and [gyi] respectively, more rarely [a5j] 
and [965i]. Thus, 165; [léyi] drunk, madj 
{may{] he walked. 

z and % are voiced alveolar and palatal 
fricatives respectively; nasals m and n are 
always voiced, as is the semi-consonant w. 

The phonetic actualization of the phoneme 
/br/ depends on the dialect. (L) has [bl] or 
[bel] and [bad] in one instance; (B) has [br] 
or [ber]. The following examples illustrate 
the occurrence of /br/: bré [blé] (L), [bre] 
(B) I went; tabre [tabale] (L), [tabre] (B) 
I hunt; brak?4 [blak?4] (L), [brak?4] (B) 
flat; Sabri [dabedi] (L), [SAberj] (B) three. 

As /br/ above, phoneme /1/ has slightly 
different phonetic actualizations in the two 
dialects. Both (L) and (B) have a variant 
{l] in initial position. The intervocalic allo- 
phone is [dl] or [gl] in the (L)-dialect; in the 
(B)-dialect intervocalic /1/ is usually identi- 
cal with the initial variant, but occasionally 
[dl] is heard in that position. The following 
examples illustrate the above variants: lask4 
flask] (L and B) flower; ali [4-dli] (L), [4:li] 
(B) chair; wéli [wé-dli] (L), [wé-dli] (B) head; 
il6Ze [igldze] (L), [il6Ze] (B) cat; lébra [lébla} 
(L), [lébra] (B) ten. 

For a discussion of the historical back- 
grounds of br and | see 5. below. 

2.2. All consonants occur initially and 
medially ; they do not occur in final position. 
Consonant clusters are of the type CC only 
and occur in initial and medial positions. 
Only voiceless consonants form clusters. 
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The following initial clusters occur in the 
corpus: p8-, k8-, c?-, st-, se-, sk-, St-, Sk-. 
Examples are: pSi-ta J’ll come (to your 
house), kSi he reached home; c?éka crazy, 
sttizZa you wash it, scéce long, sk white, Stata, 
you drank it, Sk68ta you wanted it. 

Medial clusters may be divided into those 
whose first C is p, t, c, or k and those whose 
first C is s, 8, x, h. Examples of these clus- 
ters are listed below. 

C, = p, t, c, k: tap?6k?e he hit it, wéc?a 
snake, nak?6 he heard it, a-6pha I wnderstand 
it, Atha he kicked it, Adikha Za he lay down; 
épse I spoke, Sacpé to eat, njkSe you are here, 
ngkwj both, we two. 

C, = 8, §, x, h: {spe az, laské flower, dkisce 
half, SaSti to bite, paSpu to chip, istA eyes, 
waliska bug, mascjke rabbit, maxpti clouds, 
Saxtake to bite, mojxka soil, dirt, wixci 
one. 

3.1. Osage has five oral vowels, high-front 
i [i], mid-front e [e], high-back u [u] ~ [xl], 
mid-back o [o]; low a occurs in two allo- 
phones, unstressed [a] in final position and 
when following a stressed syllable, [a] in 
other positions. Examples are: Sie [Sie] you, 
eéska [tsésko] cow, nizZi [niZu] rain, tého 
[tého] green, lask& [laska] flower, téa [tda] 
this one. 

Vowel length varies according to the style 
employed by the speaker and according to 
the consonantal environment. In either style 
oral vowels are long before non-stop con- 
sonants and in final stressed position; when 
unstressed in final position, they are always 
short. Nasal vowels are short, regardless of 
their position. Examples are: paxé [pa‘y6] 
mountain, wéli [wé'li] head, stika [suko] 
chicken, Simize [S{mize] girl. 

3.2. The phoneme of nasality /./ is lim- 
ited in its distribution to three vowels, i, a, 
0, thus forming three nasal vowels [i], [a], 
and [9]. A sequence of nasal vowel followed 
by p, t, ¢, or k is often heard as nasal vowel 
+ homorganic nasal + p, t, c, k, but the 
sequence nasal vowel + p, t, c, k, without 
homorganic nasal also occurs. Thus, h4pa 
[hgmpe] ~ [h4pe] day, kdéce [k4ntse] ~ 
[k{tse] plum, peach, 8dke [Séene] ~ [Sdke] 
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dog, wakgta [wakgnto] ~ [wakdta] God, Wa- 
konta’. 

3.3. We list here Osage vowel clusters and 
their phonetic actualizations: iu [iii], niuzdé 
Neosho R.; ie [ie] ~ [ii], wie J; {i [fi], kasfite 
tomorrow; iuj [ij], ékiuika don’t; éa [éa] ~ 
[é0], c?é-a-Se I killed him; ai [¢], héwaike 
where? ; 6a [6a], téa this one. Clusters of iden- 
tical vowels are phonetically realized as long 
vowels: 4-a-nak?o [A:nak?o] J listened to him. 
Such clusters are rare. 

4.1. We define as a syllable in Osage any 
one of the following phoneme sequences: 
V, VV, V#, CV, CVV, CV #, CCV, CCVV, 
CCV x (all V include nasal vowels). Stressed 
and unstressed syllables alternate at irregu- 
lar intervals throughout any Osage utter- 
ance. We therefore distinguish a phoneme of 
primary stress /’/, which may occur simul- 
taneously with oral or nasal vowels. Single 
morpheme utterances have no more than 
one stressed syllable. A secondary stress, 
phonemically distinct from /’/, may occur, 
but the limited text material did not permit 
definite identification of a phoneme of sec- 
ondary stress. In the following examples 
both types of stress will be indicated: hé-to 
brace mjkse I’m eating some fish; maScike 
164 magzZi I did not see the rabbit. 

4.2. In style II, which is characterized by 
slow delivery and emphatic syllable division 
(ef. 1.1. above), we recognize a phoneme of 
syllabic juncture / * / which may occur im- 
mediately following the stressed syllable and 
at the end of any subsequent syllable. The 
phonetic actualization of the juncture de- 
pends on the initial consonant of the follow- 
ing syllable. 

In the sequence V + # + p,t, k the stops 
are pre-aspirated "p, *t, *k in the (L)-dialect; 
they are sometimes pre-aspirated but more 
often long p’, t’, k- in the (B)-dialect®. The 

7 La Flesche records only two nasal vowels, 
j and 9; ef. BAE-B 109 (1932). 

8 Though not apparent from the literature, it 
is possible that these long stop variants are what 
some scholars have called sonant-surds, since they 
could be interpreted as consisting of a voiced on- 


glide followed by a voiceless off-glide. See also 
footnote 4 above. 
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vowel preceding the syllabic juncture is very 
short and ‘clipped’. The following examples 
illustrate the above sequence: 84 * pe [S45pe] 
(L), [Sape] (B) six; ci wi ¥ ta [tsi wi>te] (L), 
[tsi wit-a] (B) my house; 84 * ke [S45ke] (L), 
[Sake] (B) hand. 

In the sequence V + * + c,s the con- 
sonants are pre-aspirated "c, "s in both dia- 
lects; s* was heard in one morpheme elicited 
from (B). Thus, oki#ce [oki*ce] (L) other 
people (applied to tribes for which no spe- 
cific name is known); cix ci [tsi*tsi] (B) to 
the house; pa * se [pd'se] (B) to cut; pa su 
[pas‘u] (B) scrotum; tiXkaXce [ték-ace] 
(B) hot. 

Sequences in which * is followed by con- 
sonants other than p, t, k, c, s are charac- 
terized by lengthening or over-lengthening 
of the vowel preceding *. Examples are: 
ki# wa [kd-wo] (B) horse; wazixie ie 
[waz4:Ze fe] (B) he talks Osage. 

The distribution of # is restricted in the 
following manner: # does not occur after 
nasal vowels, vowel clusters, nor before CC. 

5.0. In the following we present a brief 
discussion of the historical background of 
Osage phonemes. Since the present pho- 
nemic analysis differs substantially from an 
earlier analysis’, the comparative and his- 
torical statements below supersede—wher- 
ever they differ—statements made concern- 
ing Osage reflexes of Proto-Siouan (PS) 
phonemes in Comparative Siouan II and 
Ir’. 

5.1. Osage (Os) stops p, t, k are, in the 
majority of cases, reflexes of Proto-Siouan 


® Comparative Siouan I, IJAL 16.64 (1950). 

10The phonemic analysis presented in Com- 
parative Siouan I was made on the basis of data 
obtained in La Flesche, A Dictionary of the Osage 
Language, BAE-B 109 (1932), and differs from the 
present analysis in that it lists voiced stops, a 
voiceless fricative @ instead of s, while not listing 
z, 1 and nasal q. The resulting comparative state- 
ments differ accordingly from our present view- 
point. The differences do not, however, affect the 
reconstruction of the Proto-Siouan phonemic sys- 
tem; ef. IJAL 16.113-121, 168-178 (1950). 
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*p, *t, *k, both in initial and medial posi- 


tions. A few p and t are reflexes of PS clus- 


ters *p-q and *t-q respectively, and some 
Os t must be derived from the PS liquid 
*L. A few illustrative examples are given 
below (we symbolize by colon, :, the term 
‘from’ in deriving the Osage form from the 
PS form). 


Os péce : PS *péti fire; Os tapé : PS *tape | 


ball; Os spe : PS *sipi black; Os tého : PS 
*té green; Os kdce : PS *k4ti plum; Os Sdke : 
PS *k’jki dog. 

Our material contains only one example 
of Os p: PS *p-q: Os pa: PS *p-qa bitter. 
Os t:PS *L is illustrated by Os takace 
hot: PS *La- with heat; Os téce : PS *Léti 
throat. 

5.2. Os c is the normal reflex of PS *t 
before e and i. The occurrence of ¢ before 
vowels other than e or i is postulated as a 
late development. It may have been due 
partly to analogical changes, as c?4-pe they 
died, partly to vowel shifts, such as changes 
from it to u; wact bread may be such a shift. 
Examples of the regular development of PS 
*t before e, iin Osage are listed below. 

Os ci: PS *ti house; Os Sacé: PS *Liti 
to eat; Os jtaci : PS *-tati father; Os sjce : PS 
*siti tail; Os Zice : PS *L*Uti red; Os c?é: 
PS *t-gé to die, but Os c?4-pe they died. 

5.3. The glottal stop ?, whose distribu- 
tion is limited to clusters whose first ele- 
ment is p, k, or ¢, is the reflex of PS *q whose 
distribution was restricted to clusters begin- 
ning in *p, *t, *k. However, most PS *p-q 
and *t-q seem to have become Os p and t 
respectively; thus we have Os pa : PS *p-qé 
bitter, and the corpus contains no examples 
of Os t?. Other examples are: Os k?i: PS 
*k-qu to give away; Os k?{j : PS *k-q{ to carry; 
Os Saké : PS *k-gé to dig; Os c?é : PS *t-aé 
dead. 

5.4. Both s and z are reflexes of PS *s. [z] 
apparently first appeared as an intervocalic 
allophone of PS *s and was later extended 
to morphemes without primary stress. Pho- 
nemic status was attained through subse- 
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quent shifts of stress and is postulated as 
having occurred late in the Proto-Cegiha 
period. The following examples will illus- 
trate this development. 

Os si: PS *i-si foot; Os sice : PS *siti tal; 
Os zi : PS *si-ri yellow; Os mgze : PS *timasa 
metal, iron. 

§.5.. In all examples for which Proto- 
Siouan cognates can be found Osage & is a 
reflex of the PS palatal stop *kY’, as shown 
in the following examples. Os Sdke : PS 
*ky4ke hand; Os S8éke: PS *k*’Gki dog; Os 
mSa : PS *-k’qj feathers; Os Sipe : PS *kipé 
intestines; Os S{ he’s fat : PS *k*i fat, grease. 

5.6. Osage % is a reflex of three PS pho- 
nemes, *kY in unstressed morphemes, *x and 
*LY. Most of our examples are reflexes of the 
latter, while the former two occur only 
rarely. Os 6uzZ4:PS *LUuk%a to wash; Os 
nizi : PS *-xi rain; Os Ztice : PS *L*iti red; 
Os 44: PS *L¥4 wood; Os zjke ~ -2%1:PS 
*LYik- small. 

5.7. Osage x is a reflex of PS *x in all our 
examples, as shown by the following: Os 
xéce : PS *xéti gray; Os xé : PS *xe- to bury; 
Os ngxe : PS *nijxe ice; Os nixtice : PS *na- 
xUx- ear. 

5.8. In most instances Osage m and n are 
reflexes of PS *m and *n respectively; how- 
ever, since the contrast between reflexes of 
PS *n, *L, and *LY has been neutralized 
before nasal vowel in Osage (nis usually 
heard in that position), some Osage n occur- 
rences are reflexes of *L and *LY. The fol- 
lowing examples illustrate the PS anteced- 
ents of Os m and n. 

Os mgke : PS *amak chest; Os mgze : PS 
*imasa metal; Os nazj:PS *nak- to stand; 
Os nopaé : PS *nupa two; Os ngce : PS *L¥ati 
heart; Os nanthu : PS *L¥ani tobacco. 

5.9. Although some PS *w became p in 
Osage, as Os pi: PS *wa- snow, most re- 
flexes of PS *w are w in Osage: Os wie : PS 
*wi I; Os wa- : PS *wa- something. 

5.10. The voiced fricative 3 is a reflex of 
two PS consonants, *L and *L’, usually of 
the former. Some PS *L became t in Osage 
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(see 5.1. above). Examples are: Os 56: PS 
*Lé to go; Os SAbri : PS *Ldm-ni three; Os 
data : PS *La-tka to drink; Os 6éze: PS 
*Lyéki ~ *LYéti tongue. 

5.11. The two-segmental phoneme br is 
the product of distinct developments, only 
one of which is reconstructed to Proto- 
Siouan. Whenever br is part of one mor- 
pheme, it is a reflex of the PS cluster *p-r. 
This development is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: Os brak?4:PS *p-ra(s) 
flat; Os bréka : PS *p-ro- round; Os bra : PS 
*p-ra, odor. 

Many instances of the occurrence of Osage 
br represent a morphophonemic alternation 
of a first person prefix alternant p- followed 
by a base initial 3-. This alternation can be 
reconstructed to the Proto-Gegiha period; 
its Proto-Siouan ancestor is the sequence 
*w-L, where *w- is an alternant of the pre- 
fix *wa- first singular active, and *L is the 
initial phoneme of a verb base.!! 

5.12. As br above, the Osage liquid | is a 
reflex of two PS clusters, *k-r and *x-r. Clus- 
ter reflexes gd and x5 must have occurred 
in Osage until quite recently, since La 
Flesche records them™, without, however, 
indicating any special phonetic variants. In- 
formant (L) occasionally pronounced [dl} 
and [gl], variants which may be interpreted 
as vestigial clusters, thus indicating the pro- 
venience of /1/. Informant (B) gave [dij only 
twice or three times, [I] in all other instances 
(see also 2.1. above). Examples of Osage | 
and its PS antecedentsare listed below in the 
following manner: modern Os reflex : form 
listed by La Flesche : PS reconstructed form. 

Os lépe : gdébe : PS *k-rép- to vomit; Os 
lezé : gdezé.: PS *k-rex- spotied; Os laské : 
xdadka : PS *x-ra-flower; Os 16k?a : x86k?a : 
PS *x-ré empty. 

5.13. The stressed vowels of Osage are 


11 For a detailed discussion of Proto-Siouan 
person marker alternants in sequence with *L- 
bases, see Comparative Siouan IV, 1JAL 17.197- 
204 (1951). 

122 BAE-B 109 (1932). 
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usually reflexes of their PS counterparts, but 
there is some evidence that PS *u became 
Os i in several instances. Thus, the first two 
phonemes in diski to wash are reflexes of the 
PS instrumental prefix *Lu- by hand; since 
there is also a morpheme 6uZ4 to wash in 
which the PS vowel is preserved, the shift 
from PS *u to Osage i may be due to stress 
alternations. 

The antecedents of the nasal vowels i, a, 
Q are not clear. j is undoubtedly a reflex of 
PS *j; both a and 9, however, seem to be 
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reflexes of either PS *g or *u. A preliminary 
survey indicates that PS *q remained 4 in 
Osage and that some *4 became a, while 
other *y became 9. This would account for 
the preponderance of 4 in our corpus. Sev- 
eral examples are listed below. 

Os hapa : PS *nahap- day; Os Za : PS *L¥q 
wood; Os nazji:PS *nak- to stand; Os wi- 
t§éke : PS *-tgk- older sister; Os Sdke : PS 
*k7Gki dog; Os nopad: PS *ntipa two; Os 
m4sa:PS *mak’y feathers; Os ngxe : PS 
*nux- ice. 


VOL. Xvi | 











UNAALIQ AND PROTO ESKIMO III: SYNCHRONIC NOTES* 


Morris SwaDEsH 


New Yor«e 


4. Stem-building suffixes 

. Noun-forming noun suffixes 
. Verbalizing noun suffixes 

. Noun-forming verb suffixes 
. Verbalizing verb suffixes 

5. Paradigms 

. Number and relative case 

. Noun possessives 

. Adverbial cases 

. Pronouns 

. Verbal modes 

. Unipersonal indicative 

. Other unipersonal forms 

. Bipersonal indicative 

. Other bipersonals 

6. Text and syntax 

4. The stem-building suffixes are clas- 
sifiable morphologically according to the 
type of underlying stem upon which they 
are affixed and the inflectional type of the 
resulting complex. Some suffixes are added 
only to nouns (or other substantives, e.g. 
numerals), some only to verbs, a few to 
either. The addition of some elements forms 
nouns, the addition of others forms verbs, 
but evidently it is not typical to have the 
same suffix in both functions. 

In our material about twenty-four suf- 
fixes are clearly isolable. Eight are noun- 
forming noun suffixes, three verb-forming 
noun suffixes, six noun-forming verb suf- 
fixes, seven verb-forming verb suffixes. We 
give here the abstracted form and meaning 
of each suffix along with the combinations 
occurring in our material. In order to de- 
termine the phonologic behavior, whether 
consonant eliding or neutral, it was usually 
necessary to rely in part on Kuskokwim 
data in Hinz. Where possible we give the 


* For Unaaliq and Proto [iskimo I and II see 
IJAL 17.66-70 and 18.25-34. 
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Kuskokwim (K) and Greenland (G) cog- 
nates for comparative purposes. 

4.1. Suffixes added to nouns to form nouns 
are as follows: 

-x-paR- large variety (neutral, x used after 
vowels). iqaatuxpaq herring (iqaaluy- tom- 
cod), anjjaxpaq ship (apjar- boat), acaxpaq 
apple (acaR- fruit), aRnaxpaq large woman 
(aRnaR-), manixpaq large egg (maniy-), 
tuntuxpaq horse (tuntu caribou), nanixpaq 
spear (nanir- bone). K -vay- (neutral), 
plural -vit, e.g. tuntuvak moose, juxpak 
giant (juy- person). Compare G -pait many, 
-pay§uit a great many (neutral). 

-nrak- small, young (eliding). imaxpinraq 
little whitefish (imaxpiy- ocean), junraq child 
(juy- person), paunraq blackberry (cp. G 
pauq soot), tuntunraq cow (tuntu caribou), 
qitunraq son (underlying stem not found, 
but cognates found in all Eskimo dialects, 
e.g. G qiturnaq); with dissimilative drop 
of first consonant aRnaRaq girl (aRnaR- 
woman). K -jaayar- (eliding), G -arar- 
(eliding). 

-piy- genuine, true (neutral). imaypik 
ocean (imaR- sea), iqaatuxpik trout (iqaaluy- 
tomcod); eliding in jupik Eskimo (juy- per- 
son). K -piy- (neutral). 

-niaR- in akirniaq credit (akir- money). 
Perhaps compare K -niar- in the future 
(neutral) used with verbs. 

-tar- article (neutral), also -ta. jupixtaq 
genuine Eskimo article (jupiy-), jupixta 
Eskimo language, imarmiutaq mink (see 
below), aqumyautaq chair (evidently aqum- 
ya-uti-tar-, with instrumental -uti-). 

-miu-tar- thing native to (neutral). imar- 
miutaq mink (imar- sea). K -miu inhabitant 
of (neutral), -miu-tar- thing native to, G 
-miu inhabitant of (neutral). Evidently 
derived from locative case suffix -mi plus 
-u possibly related to K verb-forming -u- 
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or -uyi- to be, alternate form after a i u, 
corresponding to -i- after y R and -pi- 
after i. 

-liy- having (eliding). ummialik wealthy 
(cp. Inupik umiaq large skin boat). KG 
-liy- (eliding). Cp. -lir- provide with (eliding). 

-khr- in ilukliq underwear (ep. ilu- in- 
terior). K -qlir- farthest in a given direction 
(neutral), e.g. ilugliq innermost. 

-niliy- (eliding) in numerals siz, seven, 
eight; with plural -it: arvinilyit (compare 
Siberian aRvir- pass from one place to an- 
other), malrunilyit (malruy- two), pinaaju- 
nilyit (pipaajur-). The word for siz can be 
analyzed as aRvi-nir- passage to another 
place (see -nir- below) plus -liy- having (see 
above); the other numerals evidently copy 
this formation without regard to logic. 

4.2. Suffixes added to nouns to make 
verbs are as follows: 

-lir- provide with (eliding). uciilir- to load 
(uci freight, load). KG -lir- (K eliding, G 
neutral). 

-li- do, make, prepare (eliding). pili- make 
(pi- thing), cali- work (ca- something). Un- 
clear is the formation of niqallivik cannery, 
evidently related to niqi- fish, with suffix 
-viy- place. K -li- (eliding), G -li-. 

-iti- be without in -nr-iti- (see below). 
Also in assiiti- bad (asiy- good), aruksaiti- 
unripe (ari- ripe). K -iti- (eliding). 

4.3. Suffixes added to verbs to make 
nouns: 

-ti-, -sti- one who (-ti- neutral after yr, 
and -sti- after vowels). juncaxta doctor 
(jur- cure plus -nceaR- like K -car- to try to), 
nirista louse (niri- eat), qimuxta dog (qimuy- 
pull). 

-viy- place for (neutral). niqillivik can- 
nery (see 4.2). KG -viy- (neutral). 

-uti- instrument (neutral), final form 
-un, plural -utit. innuarun paddle (innuar- 
to paddle), uquurun grease (cp. uqur- blub- 
ber), javun oar, pikxtun whip (pikir- to 
whip), puxtaun float, lungs (puxta- to float), 
minqun needle (cp. Nunivak minqu- to sew), 
ciun ear, cupun gun (cp. K. cupi- blow, 
Inupik supi- to shoot), kinixcun fire drill 
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(ep. kinir- fire), kuulun ring, xuutit teeth 
plural (kxu- or xu- to bite together from 
kiyi- bite), qajvaun ladle. Variant -ti- in 
yan pot (iya- to cook), upnuuvan heart (K 
upnuuva- live). Combined with -tar- (see 
4.1) in aqumyautagq chair (aqumya- sit). K 
-uti-, -juti- (neutral), G. -uti-, -{uti- (neu- 
tral). 

-nir- thing, stuff, circumstance, action of 
(eliding). ivvuuniq iceberg, Iquarniq smelt, 
inniq day (compare ixti- day breaks from 
ini-ti-), paluuniq skinny, lean (K paluu- 
starve), maqiiniq bath, Saturday, week (K 
maqii- lake a sweat bath), cixuuniq antler, 
kiniq match, fire. KG -nir- (eliding). 

-li noun formative for color stems (man- 
ner of formation not clear). tunuuli black 
(K tunu- black), cunaali green, blue (K 
cuypaxsti- green, U cunar- gall), curaayali 
gray, qavirli red (K qavixsti- red), qatirli 
white (K qatixti- white). 

-lria that which (eliding). akalria wagon 
(akay- roll), unnuuvalria animal (upnuuva- 
probably to live, cp. unnuuvan heart). K 
-Ira, -IRia (eliding). 

4.4. Suffixes added to verbs to form verbs 
are the following: 

-li- become more so (eliding). anli- grow 
(ani- big), qanli- approach (evidently from 
qani-, by-form of qanti- near). K -li- (elid- 
ing). 

-juy- want to, like to (neutral), devoiced 
form -suy-. miqsuy- thirsty (mir- drink), 
kxsuy- wani to bite (kiyi- bite). Exceptionally 
used with noun in pijuy- want (pi- thing). 
K. -juy- (neutral), G -rusuy7-. 

-nriti- not (eliding). pisanriti- fo mean no 
harm, minriti- sober (mir- drink), nantinriti- 
well (nanti- sick). Evidently made up of 
-nir- (see 4.3) plus -iti- be without, the first 
being a noun-forming suffix added to verbs 
and the second a verb-forming suffix added 
to nouns. In other words, a noun-forming 
suffix produces a noun stem to which one 
attaches the verbalizing suffix. K -nriti- 
(eliding). 

-xati- in itxati- shallow (iti- deep). Per- 
haps ep. K -xar- a little. 
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-tar- habitually (neutral). alintar- cow- 
ardly (KK alini- afraid). K -taar- (neutral), 
G -tar- (neutral). 

-vaila- already, first (neutral), mostly used 
in conjunct form. tikiipaila- already arrived, 
tikiipailimta when we had arrived (tikiiti- 
arrive). K -vaila- (neutral). 

-ni- say. canritni- to say it is all right. 
canritnia he agreed to it (ca-nriti- nothing 
wrong). 

5. Our material includes a considerable 
amount of paradigmatic information regard- 
ing the formation of noun plural and dual; 
such forms will be found in the vocabulary. 
Verbs were usually recorded in the third 
person singular indicative unipersonal, or 
in the third-third subject and object of the 
bipersonal; sometimes the first unipersonal 
or the first-third bipersonal was taken in- 
stead. The vocabulary always gives these 
verb forms, except in some instances where 
the informant gave the bare root in appropri- 
ate phonetic form for word-final position. 
Other paradigmatic data in our material is 
limited to a few paradigms, recorded as such, 
plus whatever forms cropped up in a brief 
text and miscellaneous sentences. This ma- 
terial is given below. As is usual in the 
straight recording of paradigms, there were 
some errors due to the failure of the recorder 
to clearly identify for the informant the 
meanings desired. For example, we two bite 
each other was recorded in the place of we 
two bite you two. In the paradigms listed 
below we have attempted to correct such 
errors. 

5.1. The form of the plural ending is 
-it, of the dual -iy-, of the relative or super- 
ordinate case of the noun singular -im. 
As indicated in 3.4, the precise rules of 
phonologic combinations have not yet been 
fully worked out, and it is possible that 
alternate forms, particularly of’ the plural, 
have to be recognized. These same elements 
also enter into various complex paradig- 
matic endings. 

5.2. The possessive endings of the noun 
for singular, plural and dual of each person 
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are: 1. -ka, -vut, -vuy-, 2. -n, -ci, -tiy-, 3. 
-a, -at, -ay-; third person possessive of plural 
noun -i, -it, ik. The first and second person 
endings are eliding, the third person neutral. 
However, there are some phonological com- 
plications in the third person, which can be 
accounted for by assuming -ja and -aja 
(eliding) as alternate forms after certain 
stem finals (see 3.4). No instances of the 
recurrent third person were recorded, and 
none of the superordinate forms of possessed 
nouns. The examples obtained are as follows: 

qimuxti- dog. 1. qimuxtika my dog, 
qimuxtfut our dog, qimuxtfuk our (dual) 
dog, 2. qimuxtin, qimuxtici, qimuxtitik, 3. 
qimuxtii, qimuxtiit, qimuxtiik. 

qimuxtit dogs. 1. qimuxtinka, 3 dual 
qimuxtaik. 

qimuxtiy- a couple of dogs. 1. qimuxtxka, 
2. qimuxtxkin. 

javuuti- harpoon. 1. javuutika, javuutfut, 
javuutfuk, 2. javuutin, javuutici, javuutitik, 
3. javuutii, javuutiit, javuutiik. 

javuutit harpoons. 1. javuutinka, jJavuut- 
put, javuutpuk, 2. javuutitin, 3. javuutai, 
javuutait, javuutaik. 

javuutiy- a couple of harpoons. 1. javuut- 
xka, 2. javuutxkin, 3. pl. javuutik, javuutx- 
kit, javuutxkik. 

atay- father. 1. ataaka, 2. atan, 3. attii. 

acay- aunt. 1. acaaka, acaavut, acaavuk, 
2. acan, acaaci, acaatik, 3. atcii, atciit, at- 
ciik. 

acay-it-, atciit aunts. 1. atciinka, acaxput, 
acaxpuk, 2. acaxtin, acaxci, acaxtik, 3. atcai, 
atcait, atcaik. 

atciiy- two aunts. 1. atciixka, 2. atciixkin, 
3. atciik. 

Examples of possessed nouns in the super- 
ordinate case, alone and with adverbial case 
endings are: javuutivit thy harpoon, javuu- 
tim-ni in my harpoon (javuuti-mi-ni), acamni 
in my aunt, qimuxtimni in my dog, kinuu- 
nimni in my home, acamtni in our aunt 
(aca-miti-ni), acaamiyni in our (du.) aunt 
(acamiy-ni), acavni in thy aunt (aca-vit-ni), 
acaxpicni in your aunts (acay-it-vici-ni), 
acaxpitiyni in your (du.) aunts (acay-it- 
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vitiy-ni), acaamini in his own (recurrent 
third person) aunt (aca-mi-ni). In these 
combinations, t of second person super- 
ordinate -vit is lost before a following n; 
and n of the recurrent third person is lost 
after m. 

The adverbial case forms of third-person 
possessed nouns is evidently formed from 
the absolute instead of the superordinate 
forms. Our examples are: atciini in his aunt, 
atciitni in their aunt, atciiyni in their (du.) 
aunt, atciiyiyni in the two aunts of them two, 
javuutiini in his harpoon, javuutaini in 
their harpoons, canniani in the neighborhood 
of it, qainani on top of tt. 

5.3. The adverbial case endings are: 
locative -ni, ablative -nik, allative -nun, 
perlative (by way of) -kun. All but the last 
are added to the superordinate form of the 
noun, the initial n contracting with super- 
ordinate singular m to give a simple m, e.g. 
yatmi in a pot (yati-m-ni). The n contract- 
ing with plural t results in the loss of the 
latter, e.g. niqnik with fishes (niqi-t-nik). 
There is no contraction with dual -iy-, e.g. 
javuutiyni in two harpoons. 

Further examples of adverbial case forms 
follow: ciumi ahead, taliiqumun to the Aleu- 
tians, tatiiqumik from the Aleutians, at- 
taucimik qimuxtimik with one dog, ctaama- 
nik kavviarnik with four foxes, niqnik 
paakiraanik with canned fish (plural), pinaa- 
juni maqiinirni for three weeks, pinaajunliyni 
inniRni for eight days, arvinliyni for siz (days) 
jupixtarnik qanruciinik (we translated) from 
Eskimo or literally from Eskimo things, from 
speakings, malruyni unnuuyni for two nights, 
malruyni irinriyni for two days, malruyni 
iraaluyni for two months, akalriakun by 
train. 

Examples of adverbial cases with pos- 
sessed nouns are given in 5.2. 

5.4. The personal independent pronouns 
in our material include: 1. vii, vankut, 
vaykuk, 2. ilpit, itpici, itpitik, 3. iti (plural 
and dual presumably ittit, ittiik). The sec- 
ond and third persons are built upon a root 
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ili- with endings like those encountered in 
the possessive paradigms. 

The following demonstratives have been 
found: una this, that, plural ukut, dual ukuk. 
With preposed ta: tauna, taukut, taukuk. 
Other demonstrative forms: aamun thither, 
naatmun hither, jaani yonder, vani here, 
tavaani there, vallu then, tauxkin then, after 
that. 

5.5. The verbal paradigm consists of a 
set of mode signs with pronominal elements 
added. We designate as unipersonal the 
endings which have one pronominal ele- 
ment, as bipersonals those which have two. 
The pronominal elements are in large part 
like the possessive endings of the noun, 
some of them like the absolute possessives 
and some like the superordinate. However, 
the actual form of the pronominal compo- 
nents varies in the different paradigmatic 
endings; they are thus not merely mechani- 
cal combinations. 

In the indicative, bipersonal and uni- 
personal mode-signs are distinguished, -y-aR- 
for the former ,-y-ur- or -tur- for the latter. 
Of the alternate forms -tur- is used after y 
or R of the stem; the consonant y intervenes 
after a vowel group, the form without y is 
used after single vowels and, in the bi- 
personal, also after y or r. The conjunct, 
both bipersonal and unipersonal, is marked 
by -ar-. The subjunctive sign is -ku- for the 
intransitive and for all forms in which the 
subject is first or second person, but is -ka- 
for a third person subject. The optative 
has -li-, -la- or zero. The subject participial 
mode (Kleinschmidt’s infinitive) is marked 
by -lu-. Our material contains no interroga- 
tive or object participial (Kleinschmidt’s 
verbal participle) forms. 

5.6. The unipersonal endings of the indic- 
ative are the simplest and most regular. The 
first and third singular are illustrated by 
many examples in the vocabulary. Some 
complete paradigms follow. 

miciy- gump. 1. micxtua IJ jump, micxtu- 
kut, micxtukuk, ‘2. micxtutin, micxtuci, 
micxtutik, 3. micxtuq, micxtut, micxtuk. 
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tanxti- look (compare tayxi- see). 1. 
tanxtua, tanxtukut, tanytukuk, 2. tanxtu- 
tin, tanxtuci, tanxtutik, 2. tanxtuq, tanxtut, 
tanxtuk. 

kxti- befe intransitive (cp. transitive stem 
kiyi-). 1. kxtua, kxtukut, kxtukuk, 2. 
kxtutin, kxtuci, kxtutik, 3. kxtuq, kxtut, 
kxtuk. 

kiyi- bite. 1. kxxua I get bit or I bite myself, 
kxxukut, kxxukuk, 2. pl. kxxuci, du. kxxutik, 
3. kxxuq, kxxut, kxxuk. 

kaji- strong. 1. kajjiupa I am strong, 
kajjiukut, kajjiukuk, 2. kajjiutin, kajjiuci, 
3. kajjiuq, kajjiut, kajjiuk. Note that the 
first person suffix is -ja when preceded by 
a vowel group, as compared to optional -a 
or -ya after a single vowel. 

Some additional examples of intransitive 
indicate are: annuutin thou goest out (anu-), 
ylixtukut we travel (iylir-), mumixciukuk, 
we two translate (mumixci-), taiyukut we 
come, kxikinuk two bite two (kxikini- evi- 
dently bite severally or bite here and there). 
In the process of obtaining paradigms of 
kiyi- bite, some poorly identified forms of 
kiymauti- to bite each other, and kxxuuti- 
to bite together crept in. With corrected trans- 
lations they are: kiymautukut we bite each 
other, kiymautuci you bite each other, kiymau- 
tut they bite each other, kxuutukut we bite 
together. 

5.7. Unipersonal forms of other modes 
than the indicative were recorded in a 
paradigm of kiyi- bite and miscellaneous 
other forms obtained in context. The con- 
textual forms must be regarded as the more 
reliable. 

Examples of subject participle are from 
context only: piciqnillua I being willing, 
tanxctaaviaxturlua J being in a_ show, 
qavarluta we sleeping. Of subject participle 
with third person object reference, which 
are also unipersonal forms: apittixaarluku 
subject asking him, mumixcuyluuki subject 
translating them. The full set of forms as 
given by Hinz for Kuskokwim are: 1. -lua, 
-luta, -lunuk, 2. -lutin, -luci, -lutik, 3. 
intrans. -luni, -lutip, -lutik, 3. obj. -luku, 
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-luki, -lutik. Forms like -lua mean either 
I doing or subject doing to me; only in the 
third person is there a distinction for subject 
acting and subject acting upon him. 

Our context examples of conjunct and 
subjunctive are: mumixcuquma that I trans- 
late (mumixcuq-kuma), ajjiimta when we 
left (ajay-amta), tikiipailimta before we 
arrived (tikiiti-vaila-jamta), tikiicamta when 
we arrived (tikiiti-jamta), ixcan when day 
came (ixti-jan), umyan when it closed 
(umiy-an). We also have one form of the 
subjunctive of kiymauti- which crept into 
the bipersonal paradigm of kiyi-, namely 
kiymauskumta that we bite each other (kiyi- 
mauti-kumta). These forms enable us to 
correct a few errors in our paradigm as 
recorded, it being evident that these errors 
consisted in putting bipersonal forms into 
the unipersonal column and vice versa. 
The corrected paradigm for the subjunctive 
is: 1. -kuma, -kumta, -kumnuk, 2. -kuvit, 
-kufci, -kuftik, 4. -kumi, -kumin, -kumik.! 
The initial of this suffix evidently combines 
with stem-final rR to produce q, as in our 
first quoted context example. The corrected 
paradigm for the conjunct is: 1. -ama, -amta, 
(-amnuk), 2. (-avit, -afci, -aftik), 3. -an, 
(-ata), 4. -ami, -amin, -amik. The forms 
shown in parentheses are supplied on the 
basis of the subjunctive and the participle, 
but were not actually recorded from the 
informant. 

The second person optative has an im- 
perative function. Our examples are: micxa 
jump, micixci you jump, micixtik both gump 
(miciy-), kxxi bite (kiyi-), nirri eat (niri-), 
tai come. First person plural is hortative: 
micilta let’s jump, miciyluk let’s both jump, 
kxtuk let’s both bite. Optative first person 
single is illustrated by miciyli may I jump. 

5.8. Bipersonal indicative forms obtained 
in context are: munaaqinka I tended them 


1 The number 4 is used as a device to indicate 
the ‘recurrent’, a special form of the third person, 
used when the reference is to something or some- 
one referred to elsewhere in the sentence iu a 
superordinate word, phrase or clause. 
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(munaaqi-), pisanritamkin J mean you no 
harm (pisanriti-), apitaana tanxi- he asked 
me (apiti-), kxtaxpuk we both always bit it. 
Some forms of tanxi- see, were obtained, as 
follows: 3p-1s. tanxaatpa they see me, 3p-2s. 
tapnxaatin they see thee, 3p-3s. tanxaat, they 
see him, 3p-3p. tanxait they see them, 3s-1p. 
tanxaakut he sees us, 3s-ld. tanxaakuk, 
3s-2p. tanxaaci, 3s-2d. tanxaatik. 

A paradigm was obtained for kxxaga I 
see him. Except for blanks which have to 
be left where an improper form crept in, 
the endings are as follows: 1s-3. -aqa, 
-anka, -axka, 1s-2. -amkin, -amci, -amtik; 
lp-3. -axput, -aput, (-axput,), 1p-2. -amtxin, 
—, -amtik; 1d-3. -aypuk, -apuk, (-axpuk); 
1d-2. —; 2s-3. -an, -atin, -axkin, 2s-1l. 
(-axpitpa), -axpitikut, -axpitikuk; 2p-3. 
-axci, (-aci, -axci), 2p-l. -axpicia, (-axpici- 
kut, -axpicikuk) ; 2d-3. -axtik, -atik, (-axtik), 
2d-1. -axpitiypa, (-axpitxkut, -axpitxkuk); 
3s-3. -aa, -ai, -ak, 3s-2. -aatin, -aaci, -aatik, 
3s-1. -aana, -aakut, -aakuk; 3p-3. -aat, -ait, 
(-aik), 3p-2. —, 3p-l. -aatpa, (-aatikut), 
-aatikuk; 3d-3. -aak, —, 3d-2. -aaxkin, 
(-aaxci, -aaxtik), 3d-1. -aayna, (-aaxkut, 
-aaxkuk). The forms in parentheses are 
supplied on the basis of other portions of the 
paradigm, but cannot be guaranteed. 

5.9. Of modes other than the indicative, 
we have no bipersonal forms recorded in 
context, except for apicamni when I asked 
him (apiti-), a conjunct 1s-4s, that is with 
recurrent third person for object. We have 
defective paradigms of subjunctive and 
conjunct of kiyi- and a few optative forms. 
Of the latter we have: cliu file it, taijyu 
bring it, kxxiu bit it, kxitciu you bite it, 
kxitiyu both bite it, micixcku let him jump, 
micixcki let them jump, micixckuk let the 
two jump. 

The recorded subjunctive paradigm, omit- 
ting duals: 1s-3. -kumku, -kumki, 1s-2. 
-kumkin, -kumci, 1p-3. -kumtxu, —, Ip-2. 
-kumtxin, —, 2s-3. -kufku, -kufki, 2s-1. 
-kuvya, -kufkut, 2p-3. -kufciu, -kufciki, 
2p-l. -kufcia, —, 3s-3. -kaku, -kaki, 3s-2. 
-katin, -kaci, 3s-1. -kapa, -kakkut, 3p-3. 
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-katxu, -katki, 3p-2. -katxin, —, 3p-l. 
-katya, -kakkut. 

Conjunct endings are: 1s-3. -amku, -amki, 
1s-2. -amkin, -amci, 1p-3. -amtxu, -aput, 
lp-2. -amtxin, —, 2s-3. -axpiyu, -axpiki, 


2s-1. -avya, —, 3s-3. -amiu, -amiiki, 3s-2. | 


-amiitin, -amiici, 3s-1. -amia, -amiikut, 
3p-3. -amixtxu, -amixtiki, 3p-2. -amixtxin, 
—, 3p-1. -amixtina, -amiikkut. 

6. Unaaliq syntax is illustrated by a brief 
text and a few additional sentences. The 
text is given with word for word translation. 
Comments on the syntactic principles illus- 
trated are given at the end of this section. 

Miscellaneous phrases and _ sentences: 
stuulum qainani on top of the table (of table, 


on tts top), stuulum canniani near the table | 


(of table, in its neighborhood), stuulum atciani 


under the table. qimuxtik kxikinuk malruynik | 
aputiynik a couple of dogs bite two men (two | 


dogs, two bite severally, with two, with two 
men). kinuunimni tapittimnik nivviaxcamik 
tanxtua, translation not clear, perhaps on 
my return I saw my town and a woman (on 
my return, with my town, with a woman, I 
look). 

Narrative by James Andrews: uksuaq 
last fall ajaxtua I came maatmun hither 
tanxctaaviaxturlua that I be in a show. 
malruyni in two unnuuyni in nights malruyni 
in two irinriyni in days ylixtukut (we traveled 
two days and two nights), taliiqumun to 
Aleutians tikiipailimta before we reached. 
taliiqumun to Aleutians ajjiimta when we 
went, nigalliviymun to cannery aRuullaixtu- 
kut we stopped. tavaani there niqnik with 
fishes paakiraanik with canned anjaxpaq ship 
uciilixtuq was loaded. tauxkin then ajjiimta 
when we left, quinurutailnurni in nine (days) 
qavaxtukut we slept, sijaatil Seattle aamun 
to there tikiipailimta before we reached. 
tauxkin then akalriakun by train baastin 
Boston aamun to there taiyukut we came 
ctaamani in four qavaRluta we sleeping (we 
came for four nights), baastin aamun to 
Boston tikiicamta when we reached. tavaani 
there viitauna I stayed pinaajuni in three 
maqiinirni in weeks. tauxkin then ajaxtua I 
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came nuuhaamsir aamun to New Hamp- 
shire. tavaaani there qujnit reindeer munaa- 
qinka I tended them malruyni in two iraa- 
luyni in months. tauxkin then utxtua I 
returned baastin aamun to Boston. tanxe- 
taaviaxtuRlua that I be in a show. tanxe- 
taaruna I was in show pinaajunliyni in 
eight innirni in days. tauxkin then nuujuurk 
aamun to New York ajaxtua I came cali 
further tanxctaarlua that I be in show qulni 
in ten inninni in days. tauxkin then cali 
further ajaxtua I came haartfird aamun to 
Hartford. tavaani there tanxctaarupa I was 
in show maqiinixtua a week more. tauxkin 
then cali further ajaxtua I came nuuhaivin 
aamun to New Haven tanxctaarlua that I 
be in show aRvinliyni in six inniRni in days. 
tauxkin then paixtaga I met taaktir suvaatis 
Doctor Swadesh. apittaana he asked me 
jupixtat Eskimo things qanrucit words 
mumixcuyluuki translating them kasactun 
English language. kiuraga I answered him 
ajaajuqaaqa my boss apitxaarluku that 
I would ask him,. piciqnillua that he allow 
me. tanxcetaaq show umyan when it closed, 
unnuaquan next day utxtua I returned 
baastin aamun to Boston. anaajuqaagqa my 
boss apicamni when I asked him, canritnia 
he agreed mumixcuquma that I translate 
jupixta Eskimo thing kasactun English 
language pipaajuni in three qavaxaruli 
overnight (?word may be garbled). utxtua 
I returned nuuhaivin aamun to New Haven. 
ixcan when day came (next day) taaktiraxtu 
with the doctor mumixciukuk we translated 
jupixtarnik with Eskimo things qanruciinik 
with words. 

The expression of specific locative rela- 
tions is accomplished by means of substan- 
tives meaning surface, neighborhood, interior, 
underspace etc. used in possessed form in the 
locative case. The noun of reference takes 
the superordinate form, so that e.g. of table, 
in its underspace expresses under the table. 
A general locative relation is of course ex- 
pressed by the locative case of the noun, 
whose meaning is more general and flexible 
than that of any preposition of English; it 
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can be translated at, in, by, around, accord- 
ing to context. Space of time (e.g. we traveled 
two days) is regularly expressed by the loca- 
tive of the substantives expressing the 
period. 

Direction toward, movement to, or action 
involving movement to (e.g. we arrived to 
the Aleutians) is expressed by the allative 
case of the noun. But foreign place names 
keep their simple form and have the allative 
demonstrative aamun placed after them, e.g. 
to Boston in the text. 

The ablative of Unaaliq corresponds to 
both the ablative and the instrumental of 
Greenlandic. Many verbs are regularly or 
optionally construed with the ablative; 
thus, in the text, he bought foxes, we trans- 
lated Eskimo words, and in the examples at 
the beginning of this section, J saw a woman. 

Means of locomotion is expressed by the 
perlative, e.g. we came by train. 

Where a numeral is construed with a 
noun, they both appear in the same case 
form, the numeral preceding. A numeral in 
the locative case, used by itself in appropri- 
ate context implies a noun referring to time 
period. In general, the numerals are defi- 
nitely substantives referring to things in the 
given number. 

The conjunctive relation between substan- 
tives may be expressed by simple colloca- 
tion, e.g. he bought with four foxes with a 
dog means he bought four foxes and a dog. 

As for verbs, the rule is to have one main 
verb in each sentence with other verbs 
subordinate to it. The subordinate modes 
include a conjunct, meaning when or since 
in connection with a past event; a subjunc- 
tive, meaning if, whether, that or in order 
that referring to an event that has not yet 
happened; two participial modes expressing 
undefined subordination of a predication 
concerning either the subject or object of 
the main verb. The choice between the two 
participials, subject and object, depends 
on whether it is the subject or the object of 
the main verb which is referred to by the 
participial. 
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The subject, object and modifiers of a 
clause are set before and after the verb to 
which they refer. In our text, the order that 
seems to prevail is that in which one modifier 
precedes and another follows the verb. 
Orientation of time seems to come first 
(e.g. last fall, I came, hither). The time and 
place modifiers tauxkin then and tavaani, 
there, used to tie the sentence up with what 
has gone before, customarily begin the sen- 
tence. One sentence (there, with canned fish, 
ship, was loaded) shows an order in which all 
the subsidiary elements precede the only 
verb of the sentence. The opposite case, 
that is with verb first and all modifiers after 
the verb, does not occur here and is evi- 
dently not usual. In a sentence made up of 
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more than one clause, the order of clauses 
evidently depends on the temporal or logical 


relationships. When two dependent clauses | 


are joined to one main clause, the tendency 
seems to be to put one before and one after 
in somewhat the same manner as with word 
and phrase modifiers. 

The subject and object of a verb are ex- 
pressed in the paradigmatic ending of the 
verb and need not be separately expressed. 
When they are, the subject takes the super- 
ordinate form (not illustrated in this text), 
the object takes the absolute. By object 
we refer here to what is formally the object 
in Eskimo, not such substances as are con- 
strued with given verbs in the ablative, as 
illustrated above. 
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INDIAN TERMS IN VAZQUEZ’ COMPENDIO 


Wituram A. Reap 


Miami, FLoripa 


In 1942 the Smithsonian Institution pub- 
lished Charles Upson Clark’s translation of 
Antonio Vazquez de Espinosa’s Compendio 
y Descripcién de las Indias Occidentales, a 
work written in 1628 with permission to 
print granted in 1629. Clark equipped his 
translation with an Introduction and an 
Index. Six years later the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution published Clark’s transcription of 
Vazquez’ manuscript, with Spanish versions 
of the Introduction and Index. This trans- 
cription is listed as Volume 108 (whole 
volume) in the Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections (1948), Washington, D. C. 

Vazquez’ work contains a vast number of 
loan-words from the native languages of the 
West Indies, the Gulf States, Latin America, 
Mexico, and islands of the South Pacific. 
From this bewildering array of Spanish- 
Indian terms I have selected some that ap- 
pear to be especially worthy of comment. 
I have made no significant changes in V&4z- 
quez’ obsolete and often erratic orthography. 
The numbers immediately following the 
words that I shall discuss indicate para- 
graphs in Clark’s transcription. These num- 
bers correspond to those in the English 
translation. 

ABANCAY. m. 1482: “De Andaguaylas 
al Rio y valle de Amancay, o Abancay como 
llaman los espafioles caminando hazia el 
Cusco ay 9 leguas.”’ See also Vézquez, §1483. 
Abancay is the name, not only of a river in 
Peru, but also of the capital of the Apuri- 
mac department, Peru. Sp. Abancay white 
lilies is an alteration of Quechua amankai. 
1890 E. W. Middendorf, Wérterbuch des 
Runa Simi oder der Keshua Sprache, p. 
37: “Amankai. Nombre de varios lirios 
campestres con flores blancas, amarillas y 
rojas.” 

The Peruvian geographic name Andaguay- 
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las, now written Andahuailas, is derived 
from Quechua anta copper (-colored) and 
huailla meadow. 

ACUAPA. f. 986: “El arbol Acuapa 
pongonoso, qualquiera que duerme a su 
sombra se hincha.” Var. acuapar. The 
acuapa is a large tree of Central and South 
America, Mexico, Brazil, and the West 
Indies. There are two species: Hura crepi- 
tans L. and the Mexican H. polyandra 
Baill. The tree grows best along coastal 
waters. See Samuel J. Record and Robert 
W. Hess, Timbers of the New World, p. 160. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. 
Cited by permission of the publisher. The 
name Acuapa is an adaptation of Nahuatl 
atl water; cualli good; and -pa in. 

ACHIOMICO. m. 683: ‘‘Ay otra especie 
de achiote del color de agafran, que llaman 
Achiomico, que sirue para los Guisados, el 
qual tambien es bueno para la orina, Cora- 
con, y otras enfermedades.” Achio is an 
abbreviation of Sp. achiote, a derivative of 
Nahuatl achiotl, which in turn is the name 
of a small tropical tree, Biza orellana L., 
and also of the yellowish-red dye obtained 
from its seeds. The usual name, however, 
for the dye is annatto. 

Mico desginates a small monkey in Span- 
ish and Brazilian Portuguese, whereas 
macaco is the common term for a large 
monkey. 1934 Jacques Raimundo, Vocabu- 
larios Indigenas de Venezuela, p. 15, footnote 
5: “Mico é térmo corrente no Brasil; com 
éle se designam os simios pequenos em oposi- 
¢io aos maiores, os macacos.” Mico is de- 
rived from Island Carib and Galibi; it ap- 
pears as a loan-word in Tupi. 1664 Biet, 
Voyage de la France Eqvinoxiale, p. 417: 
“Mecou guenon.” 1665 (Leipzig, 1892) 
Breton, Carafbe-Frang., p. 357: ‘“Mecou, 
espéce de singe appellée mone.” 1867 von 
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Martius, Wortersammlung Brasilianischer 
Sprachen, p. 463: ‘““Mico vox recepta videtur 
e lingua Caraiborum in insulis Antillis, ubi 
mecou simiam in genere significat.” For 
other references to mico, see especially Georg 
Friederici, Amerikanistisches W6rterbuch, 
pp. 412-413 (Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter 
& Co., 1947). 

In order to confirm my view of the iden- 
tity of -mico with the Carib word for a 
monkey, I sought information from the 
faculty of the University of Mexico. In 
response to my letter, Professor Rafael 
Martin del Campo, of the Instituto de 
Biologia, wrote, on May 17, 1951, in part 
as follows, after a consultation with his 
colleagues, Professor Maximino Martinez 
and Dr. Eizi Matuda, both of the depart- 
ment of botany: 

“Del intercambio de ideas que tuvimos 
resulta la opinién de que probablemente la 
interpretacién de usted es correcta, pues el 
achiote silvestre recibe en algunos lugares el 
nombre de achiote de mono, que equivale a 
decir achiote de mico. Lo que no pudimos 
aclarar es si recibe ese nombre por su color 
azafranado o porque los monos frecuenten 
estos Arboles. Aunque puede haber de por 
medio una explicacién psicolégica: que ese 
achiote no se considere de buena calidad 
para uso del hombre; que solo fuera bueno 
para los monos.”’ 

On the origin of Ardéche miko, Galicia 
mico, and Italian micco monkey, consult 
REW’, 5557. 

AGITIPOCHE. m. 180: “... y al cabo 
del afio de la penitencia de dan vna tutuma 
grande de calabaga, en que cabran dos 
azumbres, y se la dan llena de vna bebida 
hecha de pimientos mui fuertes y espesa, que 
en su lengua Ilaman agitipoche, desleida con 
agua ...y la ha de beber toda sin descansar, 
mi mostrar flaquesa .. .” 

A candidate for the office of captain among 
the Arawak had to gulp down a large amount 
of a drink called agitipoche. 

In the quotation from Vazquez Carib 
tutuma signifies a drinking vessel made 
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from the dry shell of a calabash. The first 
element in agitipoche is from Arawak and 
Carib aji Cayenne pepper; vars. agi, axi, 
hachi, etc. The Spaniards carried this word 
throughout Latin America. The second ele- 
ment is apparently intended for tepache, a 
Mexican word for a drink made of pulque 
and some other ingredients. Its source is 
Nahuatl tepiatl: Webster, NID*. The Ara- 
wak could have become familiar with the 
word tepache through Spanish travelers. 
ATALPAHA. f.314“Adelante de Apalache 
diez leguas esté la prouincia de Atalpaha 
de grandes poblaciones, de muchas comidas.” 
The chief towns of the Apalachee were 





situated near the present St. Marks and | 


Tallahassee, Florida. See Hodge, Handbook 
of American Indians, I, 67: Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 30. Atalpaha 
seems to be an alteration of Timucua holahta 
chief and paha house—‘‘The house of the 
chief.” 

CACONA. f. 130: “Cada treinta dias dan 
los negros a sus amos la Cacona, que son las 
perlas buenas que entre las demas han 
pescado y guardado.” La isla Margarita. 
Cacona, reward, gratuity, is apparently from 


island Arawak. Las Casas Historia de las | 


Indias, III, 78: “Que los indios llaman 
cacona, que quiere decir galardén.” The 
form cocona is erroneous, according to A. 
Zayas y Alfonso, Lexicografia Antillana, p. 
114 (Habana, 1914). Fernando Ortiz, how- 
ever, is inclined to connect cocona galardén, 
propina with Mandingo coca dinero. See 
Glosario de Afronegrismos, p. 121 (Habana, 
1924), 

CAMACHICOS. 1459: ‘Tiene esta re- 
partimiento y provincia [de los Guachos, 
Peri] 12 parcialidades, sujetas a sus Cura- 
cas, y Camachicos, todos los quales estan 
sujetos a vn Casique principal, y a su se- 
gunda persona.’’ Camachicos is an alteration 
of Quechua camaschik, which von Martius, 
Wortersammlung, p. 293, renders by ‘“‘prae- 
fectus.” 

For an accurate and complete study of 
Quechua curaca, the name of a chief magis- 
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trate in the Inca empire, see Georg Frie- 
derici, Am. Wb., pp. 227-8. 

COFACHIQUI. m. 314: “ ...y a siete 
jornadas pequefias la gran Prouincia de 
Cofachiqui; andan los Indios destas Prou- 
incias vestidos de ropas de martas mui 
costosas; la tierra fertil, fresca y bien po- 
blada, la qual era de vna Sefiora moca y 
hermosa, que recibio los Espafioles de paz 
y con agrado...” 

Cofachiqui was probably situated between 
Mount Pleasant and Sweet Water Creek, in 
Barnwell or Hampton County, South Caro- 
lina. Cf. John R. Swanton, BAE., Bulletin 
73, p. 219 (Washington, D. C., 1922). The 
name Cofachiqui is syncopated from Hitch- 
iti Cofita dogwood grove and chiki town or 
settlement. See Jas. Mooney, BAE-R 19(1). 
193 (1900). 

CONOTOS. m. 244: “En la isla Trinidad, 
y en las demas tierras calientes y de montapa 
ai vnos pajaros que los Indios llaman Cono- 
tos, del tamafio de vna paloma, mui gala- 
nes, de plumas negras y amarillas, el pico 
largo y amarillo, de buen canto.” Conoto 
(Cassicus sp.) is found in Galibi as konowto 
and in Trio as kenoto, according to C. H. 
de Goeje, Etudes Linguistiques Caraibes, 
p. 44 (Amsterdam, 1909). 

CURUBI. m. 1792: “El Rio es abundan- 
tissimo de pescado; ay sabalos, dorados, 
Pacus redondo y chato a modo de raya, 
curubi largo y puntiagudo como aguja sin 
escama, Patis que es como cason sin escama, 
la carne amarilla como asafranada...” El 
Rio Paraguay. The lack of the cedilla in 
curubi is misleading; for Guarani curubi 
means ‘diminutivo,’ according to Montoya, 
Tesoro de la Lengva Gvarani, p. 220; 
whereas Guarani curubi is the name of a 
fish, ibid., p. 118. The Brazilians write the 
name of this fish in various ways: surubi, 
surubim, sorubi, etc. Cf. Sampaio, O Tupi 
na Geographia Nacional’, p. 309 (Bahia, 
1928). A large scaleless fish (Platystoma), 
the surubi is a denizen of the rivers of Brazil, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Argentina. Consult 
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especially A, C. de Magalhées, Mono- 
graphia Brazileira de Peixes Fluviales, pp. 
119 ff. (Sao Paulo, 1931). In southern 
Brazil the fish is known as Jati, a name of 
Tupi origin. See Plinio Ayrosa’s note in 
Marcgrave, Histéria (Glosdrio, p. xcvii.) 

In the foregoing quotation from Vézquez 
there are two more names of Indian origin: 
Pacus, sg. pact, and Patis, sg. pati. Friederici 
has discussed paci, Am. Wb., p. 466; and 
I have included pati in the present article, 
infra. 

CUXINICUIL. m. 235: “Guamuchi, 
guabo y cuxinicuil es vna misma cosa, echan 
vna misma fruta, aunque con diferencia, en 
vnas vainas como habas, la medula de aden- 
tro es blanda, dulce y fofa de buen sabor. . .” 
A tropical fruit tree belongingto the genus 
Inga, it is called cuajinicuil in Mexico and 
Central America. The source of the name is 
Nahuatl cuahuitl tree; xo from ixitl foot; and 
necuilli twisted—that is, “‘a tree with crooked 
feet,” the reference being to the shape of the 
large pods that enclose its fruit. Cecilio A. 
Robelo, Diccionario de Aztequismos, p. 111; 
A. Malaret, Diccionario de Americanismos 2, 
p. 159. The name is also applied to the fruit 
of the tree. 

The tree guamtichi is a species of Pithe- 
colobium, indigenous to Mexico, Central 
America, and South America. The name is 
derived from Nahuatl cuahuitl tree and 
muchitl, a word of unknown meaning. 
Robelo, Aztequismos, pp. 113, 407; Record 
and Hess, Timbers of the New World, p. 
309. 

Guabo, a variant of guamo, is from Island 
Arawak. See guamo, Dicc. de la Lengua 
Espafiola, Madrid, 1925; Friederici, Am. 
Wb. p. 273. 

CUYCHU. m. 1517: “El quarto aposento, 
o capilla dedicaron al arco del cielo al qual 
llamaron Cuychu por (sic) alcancgaron y 
conocieron que procedia del Sol, y assi lo 
tomaron por blazon, diuisa y armas, pre- 
ciandose ‘mucho del como hijos del sol.” 
The chapel dedicated to the rainbow was in. 
Cuzco, imperial city of the ancient Incas. 
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Cuychu is from Quechua. Middendorf, p. 
324: “‘Kuichu, der Regenbogen.”’ 

CHIUECHIUES, f. 162: ‘“Chiuechiues 
se crian en grandes razimos en vnas matas 
de pencas espinosas, a manera de cardos, 
son blandas, y de buen sabor.”’ This name 
is from Arawak shiwishiwi of British Guiana. 
This name is from Arawak shiwishiwi of 
British Guiana. It designates the fruit of 
a plant (Bromelia karatas) belonging to the 
pineapple family. See D. B. Fanshawe, 
Glossary of Arawak Names in Natural 
History, IJAL 15.71 (1949). 

CHUQUICANGLIA. f. 1722: “Ay otra 
yerba que toda es espinillas llamada chuqui- 
canglia que sahumandose con ella quita el 
dolor de cauega y xaqueca.”” This name is 
from Aymara. Bertonio, Vocabulario de la 
lengua Aymara, II, 93: “chuqui langa’”’; 
II, 36: “‘canglla lefia espinosa.”’ I have not 
been able to obtain the scientific name of this 
spiny plant. 

Chuqui lance is also recorded in Quechua: 
Middendorf, p. 357. In many Peruvian 
place names, however, Quechua chuqui is 
an alteration of Aymara choque gold. See 
Middendorf, p. 358. A familiar example is 
Chuquisaca, from Quechua chuqui gold and 
saca < Quechua chaca bridge. The Spaniards 
translated the old Indian name by La Plata 
as well as by Puente del Oro; whereas the 
present name of the capital of Bolivia is 
Sucre, bestowed in honor of the illustrious 
General, A. José de Sucre (1793-1830). 
For a brief outline of his career, consult 
José Alemany, Diccionario Enciclopedico 
Ilustrado, p. 2569. 

GUANCOYRO. m. 1737: “Ay otras 
auejas tan grandes como azeitunas mansa- 
nillas, y las alas pardas, que los indios llaman 
Guancoyro. Crian su miel deuajo de tierra 
mas de vn estado en parte fria. . .”” Sucre, 
Bolivia. Vazquez is apparently referring to 
solitary wasps—digger wasps—that build 
underground nests. The source of guancoyro 
is Quechua huankoiru, which Middendorf, 
p. 432, renders by ‘“‘die Wespe, Hornisse.” 

GUAPARU. m. 1694: “Ay otra fruta que 
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se llama Guaparu, que se da en vnos arboles 


grandes y altos maiores que siruelos; estd | 


fruta se da desde el tronco del arbol en 
razimos de su mesmo sabor y hechura que 


ubas.”’ Bolivia. Both M. de Toro, L’Evolu- | 


tion de la Langue Espagnole en Argentine, 


p. 103, and A. Malaret, Diccionario de | 


Americanismos’, p. 277, record guaport as 
the name of the tree which furnishes the 
fruit described by Vazquez. For the identifi- 
cation of the tree, I am indebted to Mr. H. F. 
Loomis, senior agronomist of the U. S. 
Plant Introduction Garden, Coconut Grove, 
Florida. In his letter of January 31, 1951, 
he wrote in part as follows: 

“T surmise that the tree described from 
Bolivia under the name Guaparu is the 
same as the Brazilian Jaboticaba, the scien- 
tific name of which is Myrciaria cauliflora.” 

American-Spanish guaporti is derived 
from Guarani gua fruit and pururu to crackle 
—that is, fruit that crackles when eaten. 


For this analysis of the name, my thanks | 


are due to Professor Plinio Ayrosa and 
Assistant Professor J. Philipson of the Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo. Jaboticaba is derived 
from Tupi jaboti (jabuti) tortoise and caba 
fat. Marcgrave, p. 141, records the name of 
the tree as jabuticaba; Von Martius gives 
it as jaboticaba or jabuticaba, Wértersamm- 


lung. p. 397. In order to distinguish the | 


fruit from the tree, the Brazilians have 
coined jaboticabeira for the latter. 

GUERO. m. 184: “. . . su vino, que llaman 
Guero, que es del mismo color que el nuestro, 
aunque mas fuerte. . .” 


Guero is from the language of the Con- | 


tinental Arawak. 


HATUNLLULLA. f. 1757: “Este valle | 
se llama Hatunllulla, que quiere decir gran | 


mentiroso, porque suele hazer muchas burlas 
a los Chapetones, 0 visofios, que pasan por 
alli, por no saber la tierra, sino es que lleuan 
algun indio de guia, v otra persona que sepa 
lo que pasa. . .”” En la provincia de Atacama, 
Chili. The name of this valley, Big Liar, 
is from Quechua. Middendorf, p. 489; 
Hatun grande; ibid., p. 542: Llula mentiroso. 
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HIRRIHIAGDA. f. 306: “Las primeras; 
prouincias que descubrio [De Soto] fueron 
las de los Caziques Hirrihiagua, Mucozo, 
y Vrribarraci.” Hirrihiagua, or Hirrihigua, 
designated a Timucua town and province 
situated probably near Tampa Bay, Florida. 
A Timucua chief bore the same name. Its 
source is Timucua iri war and hica district 
or land. Iri is a variant of hurri. See A. 8. 
Gatschet, in Proc. of the Amer. Philos. Soc., 
Vol. XVI, p. 627 (Philadelphia, 1877); 
Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, I. 
550. For Mucozo and Urribarracu, see infra. 

LANAS. m. 162: “Lanas es fruta del 
tamafio de mancana, son de buen sabor, 
crianse en arboles grandes.” Lana is an 
Arawak name, in Surinam and British 
Guiana, for the tropical tree, Genipa ameri- 
cana L. See Record and Hess, Timbers of 
the New World, pp. 464-5; D. B. Fanshawe, 
Glossary of Arawak Names in Natural His- 
tory, IJAL 15.68 (1949). 

MAYNIMBI. m. 179i; “... otras aues 
de color celeste muy hermosas llamadas 
Maynimbi.” Paraguay. This name for a 
humming bird is a slight alteration of the 
Guarani source. Montoya, Tesoro, p. 205: 
“Mainumbi, Paxarillo que pica las flores.” 
Gabriel Soares de Sousa, Tratado’, p. 274 
(1587): ‘“Gainambi sféo uns _passarinhos 
muito pequenos, de cér apavonada, que tem 
os bicos maiores que o corpo, e tao delgados 
como alfinetes.”” Gainambi is from Tupi. 
Marcgrave, Histéria, p. 196 (ca. 1648), 
describes the various species of humming 
birds that he saw in Brazil; his name for 
them is from Tupi Guainumb{ or Guinambi 
Aratica and Aratarataguacu. The c in-guacu 
lacks the cedilla. I follow Friederici in citing 
the probable date of composition of Marc- 
grave’s Historia. Marcgrave died in Africa 
in 1644; whereas his work, written in Latin, 
was not published until 1648. The admirable 
Portuguese translation, in a facsimile edi- 
tion, was published by the Oficial Imprensa 
do Estado, Sao Paulo, 1942. 

For comments on the etymology of the 
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name for the humming bird, see R. Garcia, 
in Boletim do Museu Nacional, V, 1929, 
fase. I, p. 23. 

MECASUCHIL. m. 682: ‘“Otras matillas 
se crian en las pefias, que echan vnas vay- 
nillas delgadas, y blanquiscas muy olorosas, 
y medicinales, que les llaman Mecasuchil, 
que quiere decir flor de hilo, que tambien 
se echan en el Chocolate.” Sp. Mecasuchil 
is from Nahuatl meca-xuchitl, i.e., mecatl 
thread or cord and xuchitl flower (Piper 
amalago). See C. A. Robelo, Diccionario de 
Aztequismos’, p. 171. Cited by permission 
of Libreria Navarro, Mexico, D. F. 

MOROMORO. m. 36: “... Estos Car- 
neros, 0 Llamas son en dos maneras, vnos 
lanudos, que !laman Pacos, y otros rasos, 
de poca lana, que son los mejores de carga; 
son de diferentes colores, vnos blancos, otros 
negros; ai los pardos, y otros de pintas negras 
y blancas, que los Indios llaman Moro- 
moro...’ American-Spanish moromoro as 
a designation of the South American llama 
is derived from the Quechua intensive muru- 
muru lleno de manchas. See Middendorf, 
p. 607. For comments on the other name, 
pacos, see Friederici, Am. Wb., p. 486. 

MUCOZO. M. 306: See Hirrihiagua, 
supra. The name Mucozo is that of a Timu- 
cua province situated north of Tampa Bay, 
Florida. Variants are Mocoso, Mogozo, and 
Moquoso. A Timucua ¢hief had the same 
name. Mocoso may perhaps be derived from 
Timucua moca sea and the nominal suffix— 
so. See A. S. Gatschet, in Proc. of the Philo- 
soph. Soc. Vol. XVI, p. 487 (Philadelphia, 
1877); John R. Swanton, BAE, Bull. 73: 
326. 

OSCOLLOS. m. “Ay Gatos monteses 
parods del tamafio de perros medianos, 
llamanles los indios Oscollos, son grandes 
ladrones, y cacadores de gallinas y otras 
aues.”’ La Plata, now Sucre, Bolivia. The 
name oscollos is from Quechua. Midden- 
dorf, p. 123: “Oskollu die Wilde Katze; 
la gata del monte.” Vazquez’ description 
points to the ocelot (Felis pardalis), a small 
leopard-like animal, ranging from Texas to 
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Patagonia. Cf. New Standard Dictionary, 
under ocelot. 

Von Martius has erred in translating 
Felis pardalis by Quechua uturuncu: Worter- 
sammlung, p. 295. Uturuncu, which has 
yielded Sp. uturunco, is the Quechua name 
of the jaguar (Felis onga). Middendorf, p. 
153: “Uturuncu. El tigre; la pantera.” 

PATIS. m. 1792. See curubi, supra. The 
pati (Pimelodus pati) is also known in 
Braz. Portuguese as pira-catinga. This fish 
is slightly longer than a man’s hand; its 
flesh is not highly esteemed. Magalhies, 
op. cit., p. 162: “A gente do povo, para 
mostrar o despreso que da 4 pird catinga, 
diz: ‘este e um peixe atdéa.’”’ Pati is from 
Guarani; so, too, is pird-catinga—iiterally 
pira fish and catinga foul-smelling. Montoya, 
Tesoro, p. 94, renders Guarani cati by ‘olor 
pesado, malo vehemenie.”’ Catinga must 
not be confused with Braz.-Portuguese 
caatinga, or catinga, which signifies white 
forest, from Tupi-Guarani cad forest and 
ty white, a term applied to a region of 
stunted, gnarled trees, stripped of nearly 
all their leaves in the dry season. See B. 
José de Souza, Diciondrio da Lingua e da 
Gente do Brasil, pp. 120-121, 4.: Ed. (Sao 
Paulo, etc., 1939). 

QUEROS. m. 1711: ‘Venden tambien 
vazos de madera, matizados de diferentes 
colores que llaman queros en que los indios 
beben su bebida de chicha.”’ Bolivia. Queros 
drinking vessels is from Aymara. Bertonio, 
Vocabulario de la Lengua Aymara, II, 290 
(Leipzig, 1879): ‘“Quero: vaso para bever de 
madera, o plata, de qualquiera hechura que 
sea.”” 

QUINTI. m. 1738: ‘“Quinti que son de 
vnas plumas de hermosa vista dorados, y 
de diferentes colores.’”’ Bolivia. Middendorf, 
p. 314, gives kinti (kenti) as the name of the 
smallest species of hummingbirds——‘‘el mas 
chico de picaflores.” But Malaret applies 
the name quinti to a different bird (Synall- 
axis ruficapilla Vieill.). For this bird the 
Brazilians have coined many names, such as 
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bentereré, Joao-teneném, Joao-tiriri, picho- 


roré, etc., all imitative of the bird’s notes. | 


Cf. Eurico Santos, Pdssaros do Brasil, p. 
36, and footnote 20 (Rio, 1940). It is quite 
possible that the application of quinti may 


vary according to the locality in which the | 


term is used. 

QUIRQUINCHUS. m. 1771: “*. . . y Quir- 
quinchus armados todos de conchas, que 
son tan prestos quando ven alguna persona, 
y tienen tanta fortaleza en el hosico y manos 
que en vn instante hazen vn agugero deuajo 
de tierra y se meten de suerte, que aunque 
los oigan no lo pueden sacra la fuerga de 
dos ni quatro hombres...” Argentina. 

The source of this name is Quechua quir- 
quinchu, which Middendorf, p. 209, records 
for el armadillo. 

In Chile the phrase estar como un quir- 
quincho signifies “wie eine Furie wiitend 
sein,” according to Rudolf Lenz, “Die 
indianischen Elemente im _ chilenischen 
Spanisch, Festgabe fiir Wendelin Foerster,” 
Beitrage zur Romanischen und Englischen 
Philologie 7, Halle a. S., 1902. 

QUISQUEYA. f. 98: “La Isla Espafiola, 
que los indios llamaron Haiti, que significa 
tierra de aspereza, a quien tambien llamaron 
Quisqueya, que quiere dezir tierra grande, 
descubrio Christoual Colon el afio de 1492. 
Iueues a onze de Otubre, a la qual nombrio 
Espafiola. ..’”” Quisqueya is derived from 
Taino (Arawak of Haiti) quis all and queya 
the world. Haiti is likewise Taino for a 
rugged, mountainous region. Von Martius, 
Wortersammlung, p. 316. 

Petrus Martyr translates the variant 
Quizqueia by grande, universal, according 
to A. Zayas y Alfonso, Lexicografia Anti- 
Ilana, p. 420 (Habana, 1914). 
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SAYCUSCA. f. 1528: “Las referidas pefias | 
traian con gran fuerga de gente, que las | 


tiraban con gruesas maromas, por caminos, 


y cuestas muy asperas, que les costaba in- | 


menso trauajo, y en particular la piedra 
cansad, que los indios llaman Saycusca, la 
qual era tosca, y quadrada de disforme 
Grandeza, que excedia a las maiores. . .’’ Cf. 
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Vazquez, §1525: “De la fortaleza del Cusco, 
y sus Piedras de increible grandeza.” 

Middendorf, p. 740 translates Quechua 
Saikuska rumi by miide Steine; ibid., Saikuy 
by miide werden, ermtiden. Evidently, the 
Indians who moved the stone were exhausted 
by its enormous size and weight. 

SIQUI. m. 1741: “Ay famosos hurones que 
los indios les Ilaman siqui.’”’ La Plata, now 
Sucre, Bolivia. Bertonio, II, 319, defines 
siqui as the “Vron [Hurén] con que cacgan 
Vizcachas.”’ Aymara siqui, then, designates 
a ferret (Mustela furo), e member of the 
weasel family. 

Middendorf, p. 770, renders Quechua siki 
by ‘der amerikanische Vielfrass’”—that is, 
the glutton or wolverene (Gulo luscus L.). 

TACUAZIN, m. 585: “‘Ay en esta tierra 
[Chiapas] otro animalejo llamado Tacuazin 
del tamafio de vna zorra; tiene el hosico de 
lechon, y en la varriga vna bolsa, donde 
trae sus hijuelos; tiene la cola muy larga, y 
sin pelo, es gran ladron, y cagador de Galli- 
nas, y de las demas Comestibles, que huele, 
o halla.” 

Sp. tacuacin is derived from Nahuatl 
tlacuatzin, the name of the crab-eating 
opossum of South America and Mexico. 
Tlacuatzin is composed of tlacuatl opossum 
and the suffix -tzin, which here is probably 
used, not in a diminutive sense, but in that 
of “reverence,’”’ the term denoting the high 
esteem in which the Mexicans held the 
animal. Robelo, p. 296. 

Tacuacin was adopted into English as 
tacuacine in 1880. NED. Supplement, p. 
270. 

TARAGUIRO. m. 1813. “...llamase 
este lugar en lengua de indio Taraguiré, 
que quiere decir lagartija.”” En el distrito 
de Buenos Ayres. In Brazilian Portuguese 
this lizard, Tropidurus torquatus, is called 
Taraguira, a name derived from Guarani. 
Marcgrave, Histéria, p. 238: “Taraguira 
(térmo indigena). Lagarto, que vive perto 
das casas, ache-se em grande quantidade 
nos jardins.” Another Braz.-Pg. name is 
Calango or Calangro, an alteration of Kim- 
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bundu kalanga lizard. See Jacques 
Raimundo, O Elemento Afro-Negro na 
Lingua Portuguesa, p. 114 (Rio, 1933). 
Eurico Santos gives a minute description of 
the taraguira, in Anfibios e Répteis do 
Brasil, pp. 205-6 (Rio, 1942). Sp. taragira, 
instead of taraguira, may be a typographical 
error in the Diccionario Enc. de la Lengua 
Castellana, Supl. 

TINTIN. m. 1726: “Granadillas, en 
nombre de indio tintin, que es muy rega- 
lada.”” The Indian name for the fruit of a 
passion-flower (Genus Passiflora) is from 
Quechua. Middendorf, p. 821: ‘Tintin, die 
Frucht der Passionsblume, la granadilla.”’ 

TOLLOS. m. 1175: “Los indios son 
grandes pescadores, y assi ay en el de ordi- 
nario mucho pescado fresco, votijas de atun 
hecho de espadarte que es tan bueno y rega- 
lado como el de Espajia y de lisas y otros 
pescados y muchos tollos. ..”” El puerto de 
Payta, Peri. Tollo is Araucanian for a dog- 
fish. J. Ignatius Molina, The Geographical, 
Natural and Civil History of Chili, I, 188: 
“The tollo is a species of dogfish, a little 
larger than the cock-fish, and remarkable 
for two dorsal spines, like those of the 
Squalus acanthias.” The Squalus acanthias 
is known as a spiny or piked dogfish: 
Webster, NID?, under ‘dogfish.’ 

A word now as to the cock-fish. Gabriel 
Soares, Tratado, p. 341: ‘Ha outro peixe 
que morre nas redes, a que os indios chamam 
zabucai, e os Portuguezes gallo, o qual e 
alvacento, muito delgado e largo....; e 
faz na cabeca uma feicéo como crista, e 
nada de peralto. . .”” The Indian name of the 
fish is found in Guarani, as ¢apucai or za- 
pucai, literally cock, or hen, or crowing. See 
Montoya, Tesoro, p. 113. The cock-fish is 
a member of the families Carangidae and 
Zeidae. 

UCUCHA. f. 1724: “La yerba veochacora, 
o Ucucha que quiere decir raton; dicen que 
comiendo de ella mueren, y el agua cosida 
con ella es eficas remedio para sanar los 
eticos.”’ 

Ucochacora is derived from Quechua 
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hukucha die Maus, el ratén, Middendorf, 
p. 502; and kora la yerba en general, mala 
yerba, zizaria, Middendorf, p. 250. Aymara 
cora is also translated by Sp. zizaia: Ber- 
tonio I, 473. The Aymara name, however, 
for a mouse is achaco. Bertonio I, 399. The 
mouse plant is a species of darnel (Lolium 
temulentum L.). Its seeds are considered 
poisonous. Cf. cizafia, Dicc. de la Lengua 
Espajiola (Madrid, 1925). 

URRIBARRACU. m. 306: See Hirrihi- 
agua, supra. Sp. Urribarracu is an alteration 
of Timucua (h)urri war. and paracussi sub- 
chief. See A. S. Gatschet, in Transactions 
of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, Vol. 
V, No. 1 & 2, p. 193 (St. Louis, 1888). 

VAGASA. f. 171: “Estos son tan flema- 
ticos @ ingeniosos que de un arbre que ellos 
llaman. Vice, y de otro dicho Vagasa, que 
son de disforme grosor y grandeza, labran 
con vn pedaco de hierro que amuelan y 
afilan como aguela, vn vagel, o piragua, en 
que caben quatrocientas y seiscientas botijas 
de vino, y sesenta personas, con lo neces- 
sario para el avio y sustento dellas.” 

Vazquez is referring to the Tibitibes, a 
tribe residing near the Arawak in the delta 
of the Orinoco. Unfortunately, Meillet and 
Cohen’s Les Langues du Monde fails to 
include the name of this Indian tribe. 

Vagasa is the antecendent of the current 
Sp. bagaza, which designates a tree, Bagassa 
guianensis Aublet. Vagasa is derived from 
Galibi bagasse, which has likewise yielded 
the bagasse of French Guiana. M. de Pré- 
fontaine writes: ‘““Bagasse, trés-grand arbre, 
qui vient droit & gros...,” in Maison 
Rustique 4 l’Usage de Cayenne, p. 145 
(Paris, 1763). 

VICE. m. 171. See vagasa, supra. Walter 
E. Roth mentions bisi as the name of a 
gigantic tree used in the construction of 
corials and canoes. He also quotes Bisee 
as the name of craft recorded by William 
Hilhouse, in The Waraw Land of British 
Guiana. See Arts and Crafts of Guiana 
Indians, BAE, 38th Ann. Rep., 613 (Wash- 
ington, 1924). Vice, then, is probably of 
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Warrau origin. The Warrau, a non-Carib 
tribe, inhabit the delta of the Orinoco and 
adjacent territory as well as a part of British 
Guiana. 

I take Vice to be the name of the tree 
Ocotea rubra, for which Record and Hess, 
Timbers, p. 218, cite a French Guiana name, 
grignon. Now de Préfontaine, Maison Rusti- 
que, p. 176, describes under grignon two 
species of trees, one of which is said to be 
preferred for the construction of dugouts. 
The other tree is the Bucida buceras, known 
in Florida as the black olive tree. See Record 
and Hess, pp. 128, 129. French grignon is 
from Galibi, according to Von Martius, 
Wortersammlung, p. 366. 

VICISILIN. m. 490: “...an en estas 
prouincias preciosas y rezias maderas, de 
que hazen los indios Tarascos, que son muy 
ingeniosos y curiosos carpinteros, escritorios, 
escribanias, y otras grandes curiosidades, 
no solo de madera, sino imagenes de plumeria, 
hechas con gran primor, y subtileza, de las 
aues que ay en esta prouincia de hermosos 
y diferentes colores, y en particular de vn 
pajaro pequefiito de que los indios hazen 
las imagenes de pluma por tener colores tan 
peregrinas; este pajarito se llama Vicisilin 
el qual es raro en la naturaleza. Los seis 
meses del afio, que es la primauera y verano, 
buela y en reconociendo el ibierno, se pega 
con su piquillo a cierto arbol, donde esta 
todo el ibierno pegado sin comer ni menearse 
como muerto, y en reconociendo la _pri- 
mauera huelue a reuiuir y se despega del 
arbol y buela, que da bien en que entender 
a los Philosophos su peregrino modo.” 

J. Ignatius Molina relates a similar story 
of the humming bird’s remarkable way of 
life: “On the approach of winter this little 
bird suspends itself by its bill to a twig, and 
in this position falls into a lethargic sleep, 
which continues the whole season.’’—The 
Geographical, Natural, and Civil History 
of Chili, I, 204 (tr., London 1809). Molina’s 
name for the bird is the Araucanian pigda, 
ibid., I, 203. Vicisilin is an alteration of 
Nahuatl huitzitzilin. Robelo suggests, Dic- 
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cionario, p. 154, or rather, observes that the 
bird received its name from the resemblance 
of its bill to a thorn—huitzili in Nahuatl. 

VILLACVMU. m. 1518: “El sumo sacer- 
dote se llamaba Villacvmu que los espafioles 
llaman Villaoma, que significa adiuino, o 
hechizero; este daba a entender al pueblo 
lo qual consultaba con el sol, y todos los 
demas disparates, y embustes que le pare- 
cian, y se salian con todo; estos eran siempre 
de la Sangre Real de los ingas. Todos sus 
enrredos, o modos de sacrificar, y engafiar 
al pueblo se podran ver en el inga Garcilazo, 
en el padre Acosta, y otros historiadores.”’ 
The name of the high priest of the ancient 
Incas is derived from Quechua huillaj umu, 
which Middendorf, p. 459, translates by 
“der meldende Weissiger; der Oberpries- 
ter.” Cf. Aymara umu grande hechizero: 
Bertonio II, 177. Middendorf also has ‘“‘umu: 
el hechicero, IT p. 135. 

VITACUCHO. m. “Adelante de Ocali 
diez y sies leguas estan la provincia de Vita- 
cucho, o Chile de mas de diez mil Indios, 
gente valiente y belicosa, que vsan ir a la 
guerra con grandes penachos, mui galanes 
a su vsanga...’’ Ocali is the present Ocala, 
Florida. 

Vitachuco or Ivitachuco was a principal 
town of the Apalachee in the present Alachua 
County, Fla. Vazquez has transposed the 
last two syllables of the name. Its source is 
Timucua hibita lake, chu black, and -co, 
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an objective case suffix. The meaning of 
Chile is unknown. See Albert S. Gatschet, 
The Timucua Language, Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc. XVII, 491 (Philadelphia, 1878); Hodge, 
Handbook I, 627. 

YACARETE. m. 1793: “Ay en aquel Rio 
[Paraguay] un genero de lagartos de obra 
de vara y media de largo muy pintados de 
manchas amarillas, y pardas, llamados en 
lengua de indio Yacarete; tienen cantidada 
de olor como almiscle, y son muy dafinos.” 

This name is derived from Tupi-Guarani 
yacaré crocodile and the suffix eté real, 
genuine. Brazilian Portuguese has adopted 
both terms. 

It may now be fitting to cite a passage 
from Aurelio Pinheiro’s fascinating volume, 
A Margem do Amazonas, (Sao Paulo: 
Companhia Editora Nacional, 1937). From 
page 134 I quote, by permission of the pub- 
lishers, the brilliant author’s start of the 
chapter entitled “‘O Jacaré’’: 


Covarde, perverso, traigoeiro, rastejando na 
lama negra do tijuco, varando igapés sombreados, 
escondendo-se na trama cerrada dos matupds 
e nas moitas de cannaranase murys, arrastando-se 
pelos furos, rondando dia e noite os taboleiros das 
tartarugas, dormindo ov cochilando pelos bar- 
rancos, cortando vagarosamente as aguas dos 
igarapés ou dos lagos—o jacaré (Caiman niger; 
Caiman scleropis) vive em toda a planicie, desde 
a emboccadura do Rei dos rios 4s vertentes 
andinas, talvez até no majestoso Telhado,do 
Mundo, no Pico de Vilcanota, ... 
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TRAVAUX DU CERCLE LINGUISTIQUE DE 
CoPENHAGUE VoL. V. RECHERCHES STRUC- 
TURALES. Interventions dans le débat glossé- 
matique. Publiées 4 l’occasion du cinquan- 
taire de M. Louis Hjelmslev. Copenhague, 
Nordisk Sprog- og Kulturforlag, 1949. 

The twenty-four articles in this volume 
range from specific to general and from 
excellent to poor. Hjelmslev’s terminology 
is used in most of them, but in a few cases 
one feels this as stemming from courtesy to 
Hjelmslev rather than from inner con- 
viction. If we believe in our science, the 
deepest courtesy we can tender the scholar 
to whom the volume is dedicated is a frank 
review. 

1. The tradition which lies behind the 
studies in this volume is in part very dif- 
ferent from our own in America, for there 
have been times during the last thirty 
years when cross-fertilization between lin- 
guistics in Europe and in the United States 
reached a low ebb. ‘Schism’ is too strong a 
word, and has the wrong connotations, but 
the period of separatism has verged on the 
schismatic, and a brief survey of the period 
is in order, if the breach is to be healed. 

In 1906-7, 1908-9, and 1910-11, Fer- 
dinand de Saussure, an outstanding Indo- 
Europeanist, gave three courses of lectures 
on ‘general linguistics.’ It is obvious that 
what he had to say was the result of a long 
lifetime of genius-like gathering and _in- 
tegration of material, and that his presen- 
tation was telling. He did not live to publish 
his lectures, but several students took 
copious notes, and after his death two of 
them took the lead in collating the notes 
for publication; the best reconstruction they 
could achieve appeared in 1916.! From that 
time to the present, Saussure’s influence 
in European synchronic and general lin- 

1 Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de linguistique 


générale, Lausanne et Paris (1916); second edition 
1922; several subsequent editions. 


guistics has been almost overpoweringly | 


great; the impact of his teaching has been 
characterized as bringing about an ‘almost 


“Copernican revolution” ’.? There is hardly | 
a single issue of any European linguistic | 


periodical published in the last twenty or 
twenty-five years which is free from refer- 
ences to Saussure’s Cours; the next most 
frequently cited investigators are Tru- 
betzkoy, whose influence began about 1928, 


and Hjelmslev, from about ten years later; | 


each of these, though bringing some new 
factors into the picture, drew very copiously 
on Saussure. 

The separatism we are discussing dates 
from the spread of Saussure’s influence in 
Europe, which was not matched in this 
country. For this there is a simple reason: 
we had our own giants, Boas, Sapir, and 
Bloomfield. We know that Bloomfield read 
Saussure, and can be reasonably sure that 
Sapir did; indeed, both of them read every- 
thing of any possible significance prior to 
Saussure’s Cours. There is evidence to show 
that Saussure’s thinking had only marginal 
influence on either Sapir or Bloomfield, 
who had already begun to develop the 
nineteenth-century germs of synchronic 
linguistics for themselves, each in his own 
way. It is true that Bloomfield reviewed the 
second edition of Saussure’s Cours with 
fine compliments for the essential tasks 
Saussure had taken on himself—those of 
tearing linguistics away from its former 
apparent dependence on phonetics and 
psychology, and of establishing synchronic 
study as a rightful category of linguistic 
endeavor.’ But in the same review Bloom- 
field remarks on the naivete of Saussure’s 
psychologistic terms, and in 1927, in a 
review article which surveys all the works 


2P. A. Verburg, The backgrounds to the lin- 
guistic conceptions of Bopp, Lingua 2.438-68 (1950), 
p. 441. 

3Modern Language Journal 8.317-9 (1924). 
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in general linguistics published since the 
turn of the century—and which castigates 
them all, including his own 1914 book and 
Sapir’s 1921 volume, for failing to attack 
the real problems of linguistics—he has the 
following to say: 


De Saussure’s system is more complex [than 
that of Ogden and Richards which he has just 
criticized]: (1) actual object, (2) concept, (3) 
acoustic image, (4) speech utterance; the series to 
be reversed for a hearer (p. 28). The totality of this 
is le langage; the actual speech utterance is la 
parole; and the segment formed by the two purely 
mental terms (2) and (3) is la langue, the socially 
uniform language pattern. De Saussure’s careful 
statement lays clear the point at issue: what he 
calls ‘‘mental’’ is exactly what he and all other 
linguists call ‘“‘social’’; there is no need for the 
popular finalistic terms. We shall do better to drop 
(2) and (3) and speak instead of a socially deter- 
mined correspondence between certain features 
of (1) and (4). 

In his actual practice, de Saussure strictly rules 
out the metaphysical terms. Thus he warns us 
(p. 30) : ‘‘La langue n’est pas une fonction du sujet 
parlant, elle est le produit que l’individu enregistre 
passivement; elle ne suppose jamais de prémédita- 
tion, et la réflexion n’y intervient que pour I’acti- 
vité de classement dont il sera question p. 170 sv.” 
Or, again, Osthoff’s explanation of verbal first 
members of compounds arising in several Indo- 
European languages, an explanation typical of the 
linguist’s avoidance of mentalism, is for de 
Saussure paradigmatic (p. 195); he recalls it in his 
final summary.‘ 


Though the temper of modern American 
linguistics was set perhaps primarily by 
Bloomfield, we must see what influence each 
of the other scholars mentioned earlier have 
had. What formal training in linguistics 
Boas may have had in Germany is un- 
known; possibly none. His first linguistic 
work, and his last, was done with American 
Indian languages, and it would seem that 
single-handedly he worked out the tech- 
niques with which he handled the task. 
Emeneau sums up his contribution in the 
following words: 


It is due to him that it would be impossible 
nowadays for an editor to reject a paper on such 





‘On recent work in general linguistics, Modern 
Philology 25.211-80 (1927). 
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trivial grounds as those once used against him (in 
anecdote at least), that ‘‘it is well-known that no 
word can exist which does not contain a vowel.’’ 
He brought to his descriptive work an almost com- 
plete freedom from preconceptions, at a time when 
linguistic scholarship had not yet quite freed itself 
from the last preconceptions of pre-scientific 
linguistic study and when, rather worse, it was 
beginning, after the contribution from ancient 
India had been assimilated and consolidated, to 
harden into a new set of preconceptions. He was 
able, because of this freedom of approach, to admit 
that in linguistics anything is possible and, conse- 
quently, to analyze exotic material without forcing 
it into the straitjacket of the familiar. This was 
perhaps the most valuable single lesson in analysis 
that he taught his pupils and they theirs. It has 
been the characteristic of American linguists that 
they have been unstaggered by the remarkably 
unfamiliar material with which most of them have 
dealt, that they have succeeded in bringing order 
into it and at the same time in refining techniques 
and methodological concepts, and that they have 
been able to return from exotic domains with 
methods which have yielded striking results when 
applied to the long-known, familiar material. 
Other linguistic schools there are, to be sure, but 
few of them have developed entirely untouched 
by the Boasian principles, even when they have 
not owed some of their being and growth to direct. 
contact with Boas and his school. 


Sapir was Boas’s outstanding student. 
He came to this country from Germany in 
1891, at the age of six, and had obtained 
at least his B.A. at Columbia—in Indo- 
European linguistics, also the field of his 
M.A. in 1906—when he met Boas. He 
‘came away from a conference with Boas 
impressed that he had everything to learn 
about language. For every generalization 
he had before believed was certain and 
exceptionless, Boas could summon indu- 
bitable contrary examples from American 
Indian languages he knew.’”® So the results 
of twenty-odd years of Boas’ experience 
were passed on to Sapir, as a base on which 
to build. 

Bloomfield, though born in this country, 


5 Murray Emeneau, Franz Boas as a linguist, 
American Anthropological Asscciation Memoir 61 
(Supplement to AA 45:3, 1948), p. 37. 

6 Morris Swadesh, obituary notice of Edward 
Sapir, Lg. 15.132-5 (1939). 
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got his formal education partly in Germany, 
directly under such men as Leskien, Brug- 
mann, and Oldenberg; many years later 
he expressed a tremendous abiding admir- 
ation particularly for the first of those 
three.’ 

The point of the information just given 
on Sapir and Bloomfield is that, even if 
Boas perhaps stood somewhat apart from 
developing nineteenth-century linguistics, 
Sapir and Bloomfield did not; as near- 
contemporaries of Saussure, the same past 
tradition of European linguistics came 
down to them as to Saussure, in addition to 
which they had, and Saussure had not, the 
Boasian heritage. So the germs of the 
‘separatism’ of European and American 
linguistics in the second quarter of our 
century are indeed as we have implied: 
Saussure’s influence spread in Europe but 
not in America; Boas, Bloomfield, and 
Sapir’s influence spread here but only very 
slightly in Europe. 

A historical accident added to the first 
factor. Sapir trained no students until 
1925, when he went to the University of 
Chicago, and Bloomfield, throughout his 
lifetime, trained very few by direct contact. 
From about 1910 to about 1930 there were 
virtually no newcomers to linguistics in 
America, save for those whose interest 
centered in historical linguistics with only 
marginal concern, if any, for synchronic 
matters, and save for anthropologists trained 
under Boas whose linguistic interest was 
likewise marginal. In the 1930’s there was a 
sprinkling of newcomers, and in the 1940’s 
more. Almost uniformly these were trained 
by Sapir, Bloomfield, both, or by some of the 
outstanding students of those two; it is this 
set of linguists whose work CONSTITUTES 
American descriptive and general linguistics 
today. For the most part, if a member of 
this group has read Saussure (or more 


7 Bernard Bloch, obituary notice of Leonard 
Bloomfield, Lg. 25.87-98 (1949); some of the state- 
ments in the text are based on observations made 
by Bloomfield to the present reviewer. 
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recent European work) at all, he has done so 
subsequent to his study of Bloomfield’s 
Language. Under such conditions the reading 
of Saussure is not a blinding flash of light in 
the darkness but, if anything, something of 
an antiquarian chore. Newer European 
contributions have been read with little 
sympathy and less understanding.’ 

Proof of this is a glance at the American 
reviews of more outstanding recent Euro- 
pean works. For instance, Zellig S. Harris 
reviewed Trubetzkoy’s Grundziige der Pho- 
nologie in 1941: ‘The Prague Circle ter- 
minology...has two dangers: First, it 
gives the impression that there are two 
objects of possible investigation, the 
Sprechakt (speech) and the Sprachgebilde 
(language structure), whereas the latter is 
merely the scientific arrangement of the 
former.’ The Saussurian nature of this 
contrast, rejected by Harris (on grounds 
different from Bloomfield’s) is clear from 
the quotation from Bloomfield given earlier. 
‘Second, talking about function, system, 
and the like, without defining them in 
terms of operations and relations, fools 
even the linguistic worker. For by satis- 
fying him with undefined psychological 
terms it prevents him from continuing his 
analysis.° 

Or George L. Trager’s very critical re- 
view of Hjelmslev’s Catégorie des cas 
(also 1941): 


We are told that the category of case is an 
extremely important one, that it is found in all 
languages, and that grammatical analysis must 
begin by analyzing the case-system. This re- 
viewer finds these statements hard to understand. 





8 Tt must be underscored that the ‘European 
linguistics’ here under discussion is almost ex- 
clusively descriptive or synchronic linguistics, or 
historical linguistics done in the light of syn- 
chronic structural theory, and that, furthermore, 
the writer is totally ignorant of developments 
along these lines in Russia. In _ traditional 
historical work there has been far less cleavage 
with the Atlantic as boundary, and perhaps a bit 
more along other methodological or national lines. 

9Lg. 17.345-9 (1941). 
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In his own work, he finds it necessary to determine 
the categories of a language by the examination 
of the inflections and constructions that are 
present, and then to make statements of the rela- 
tionships between these elements; if he finds it 
possible to establish nouns as a separate part of 
speech, and to describe a set of inflections for 
nouns which indicate some of the relations of these 
nouns to, say, verbs and other nouns, then he is 
willing to label these inflections ‘cases.’ But the 
reviewer does not know what a ‘general category 
of case’ might be, and he believes that no linguist 
can know what exists or does not exist in ‘all 
languages’... . For Hjelmslev, linguistic cate- 
gories are epistemological categories, and lin- 
guistic ‘concepts’ are of the same kind as logical 
concepts. To the reviewer linguistic categories are 
classes of relations between linguistic forms, and 
the function of logic (symbolic logic = mathe- 
matics) in this connection is to provide a system 
of analysis, that is, rules for talking about lin- 
guistic forms.!° 


Or the following remarks from W. B. S. 
Smith’s review of two of R. A. Hall Jr.’s 
recent works: 


There is at the present time a very widespread 
failure to recognize what scientific methods are 
when applied to language. Thus we hear the term 
scientific applied to unprovable speculation; e.g., 
..., to much of the European structural studies 
(with their concepts of neutralization and analyses 
of concepts of cases), . . . Again and again it must 
be reiterated that only a solid sequence of data 
reliably collected in a fixed way and analyzed 
according to announced methods based on agreed 
axioms, step by step, can properly be called 
scientific." 


One can also evoke the instance of the 
present reviewer’s completely snide aside 
in Lg. 18.10 (1942), or, as the last ery from 
utter despair with our ‘benighted’ European 
contemporaries, Trager’s one-paragraph re- 
view of the volume here under discussion 
(SIL 8.99, 1950). 

2. There are several major points of dif- 
ference between European and American 
structural and synchronic linguistics which 
contribute to the difficulty the proponents 
of either face in studying the works of the 
other. 


10 Lg. 17.172-4 (1941). 
11 STL 8.5-11 (1950). 
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The tie-up with anthropology has in itself 
been enough to give American linguists a 
different orientation from their European 
contemporaries. For one thing, whenever the 
linguist goes to an Indian reservation and 
starts to work on the structure of an Indian 
language—an experience most American de- 
scriptive linguists, beginning with Sapir, 
Boas, and Bloomfield, have now had in one 
way or another’—he has to start from 
scratch. One of the first things that has to be 
done is the devising of a notation, however 
inept and ultimately inaccurate, to use in 
putting down one’s notes. The languages in 
question simply have no traditional orthog- 
raphies to which resort can be made. It was 
in this connection that Sapir’s notions of 
‘sound-patterning’ and Bloomfield’s notion 
of ‘distinctive speech-sounds’ developed— 
Bloomfield gives credit on phonemics to 
Baudouin de Courtenay and Saussure, but 
he and Sapir worked out the fundamental 
principles of phonemics each for himself. 
And from that time to the present, not only 
for phonology but for all the rest of syn- 
chronic structure, even rather theoretical 
discussions are very often apt to be phrased 
in terms of acceptable and unacceptable 
notations. In Europe this was not the case. 
Most of the languages on which European 
synchronic linguists were working had well- 
established orthographies, more or less 
accurately representing their phonological 
patterns; the pressing need for some nota- 
tion invented de novo was lacking. 

The same contrast obviously held in 
grammar. All the European languages had 
more or less accurate: grammatical tra- 
ditions, which could serve—and tended to 
serve—as points of departure for reanalysis 
and restatement. Jespersen’s grammatical 
disquisitions, as radical as they may have 
seemed at the time, are tied very closely to 
European linguistic patterns, and in Hjelm- 
slev’s elaborate apparatus for the discussion 





12 Not always an American Indian language in 
the last decade, but normally something equally 
‘exotic.’ 
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of ‘contenu’ this narrowness of experiential 
background shows through at every turn.” 
For an Indian language, when examined for 
the first time, there was no such body of 
traditional grammar to function either 
helpfully or misleadingly. True enough, there 
was a period during which every successive 
Boas-trained investigator, bringing in a 
report on some previously untouched Indian 
language, would claim that the language 
had three parts of speech, ‘nouns’, ‘verbs’, 
and ‘particles-—a Boasian model had re- 
placed the older Latinizing one. But that 
period is past. It is this difference in kind of 
experience with languages that accounts for 
Trager’s reactions to Hjelmslev, cited earlier. 

We may summarize this first difference 
by saying that American structural linguists 
tend by and large to think operationally, 
whereas Europeans do not. American theory 
is cast in the form ‘how do you find out 
whether such-and-such or so-and-so is the 
case?’, or ‘under what operational con- 
ditions do we state our conclusions thus 
and so?’ European theoretical discussion 
tends much more often towards statements 
of ‘fact’ without any indication as to how an 
independent investigator could go about 
verification or refutation. 

A second difference concerns what is 
thought to be worth discussing in the first 
place. American linguistics, as at least in 
part a branch of anthropology, has often 
tended to leave to general anthropology 
certain problems which, though found in 
language, are not unique thereto; European 


18 Readers for whom, as for the reviewer, Hjelm- 
slev’s most extensive statement is inaccessible 
because it is in Danish will find great assistance 
in A. Martinet’s article Au sujet des Fondements 
de la Théorie Linguistique de Louis Hjelmslev, 
Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris 
42.19-42 (1946), and in Einar Haugen, Directions 
in Modern Linguistics, Lg. 27.211-22 (1951). 

14 The ‘in part’ has reference to institutional 
status only. Logically, every bit of linguistic 
activity, from field-work with an Indian language 
to the counting of mute e’s in Chaucer, is part 
of cultural anthropology. 
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linguists have attacked some of these 
problems on their own. The outstanding 
example is the langue and parole problem, 
expressed several different ways by Saussure 
and an object of sometimes acrimonious 
debate—in Europe—ever since. The average 
American linguist is either unimpressed or 
else actively repelled; but it should not be 
overlooked that there has been a_half- 
century-long debate in geheral anthropology 
in this country on the nature of ‘culture’ 
and its relation to ‘behavior’, which in good 
measure parallels the European langue- 
parole discussion.!® 

A third difference can be called one of 
temperament. Americans exposed to scien- 
tific activity in any field, if not, indeed, 
Americans in general, tend to have little 
regard for idols of the marketplace, and to 
engage very little in disputation over just 
what some given idol meant when he said 
so-and-so. This tendency has sometimes led 
to a neglect of what could be learned from 
past generations of scholarship, a neglect 
deplored by Bloomfield as completely con- 
troverting the cumulative nature of science. 
But at least the average American linguist 
is far more interested in the facts, or in 
operational discussion of what seem to be 
facts, than in the opinions of this or that 
Great Man. Few Americans will accept a 
statement just because it was made by 
Bloomfield, or by Sapir, or by Boas. This 
is the professed attitude of scientists in any 
field anywhere; but in contemporary Euro- 
pean linguistics there are bits of evidence 
tending to controvert the professed at- 
titude. One of the journals of structural 
linguistics in Europe is called Cahiers 
Ferdinand de Saussure. Can anyone imagine 
the linguists at Yale, or Cornell, or Indiana, 
founding The Leonard Bloomfield Bulletin? 
The result of the European manner in these 


15 A germinal reference for him who wants to 
read into this debate is Clyde Kluckhohn and 
William H. Kelly, The Concept of Culture, in 
Ralph Linton, ed., The Science of Man in the 
World Crisis (New York 1945), pp. 78-106. 
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things is that worthwhile contributions are 
sometimes buried in the middle of very dull 
and annoying exegesis. Many more articles 
have appeared in Europe dealing with just 
what Saussure meant by this or that— 
outstandingly ‘arbitrariness of linguistic 
signs’ and ‘langue versus parole’-—than with 
the problems themselves. The attitude is 
one of discipleship (or its emotional op- 
posite, the desire to destroy an idol) rather 
than of scientific objectivity. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson wrote the following passage, to 
which your reviewer adds at two points: 


The sacredness which attaches to the act of 
creation, the act of thought, is transferred to the 
record. The poet chanting was felt to be a divine 
man; henceforth the chant is divine also. The 
writer was a just and wise spirit; henceforward it 
is settled the book is perfect; as love of the hero 
corrupts into worship of his statue. Instantly the 
book becomes noxious: the guide is a tyrant. The 
sluggish and perverted mind of the multitude, 
slow to open to the incursions of Reason, having 
once so opened, having once received this book, 
stands upon it, and makes an outcry if it is dis- 
paraged. Colleges are built on it. Books are 
written on it by thinkers, not by Man Thinking; 
by men of talent, that is, who start wrong, who set 
out from accepted dogmas, not from their own 
sight of principles. Meek young men grow up in 
libraries, believing it their duty to accept the 
views which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon 
[which Saussure] have given; forgetful that Cicero, 
Locke, ... Bacon [and Saussure] were only young 
men in libraries when they wrote these books.'® 


3. There are many signs that the ‘schism’, 
if it ever deserved that epithet, is being 
destroyed. The process was undoubtedly 
delayed by World War II, though in one 
way it was helped, since a number of 
European-trained scholars reached _ this 
country as a direct result, both during and 
after the war. Many of the articles in the 
book here under review cite American 
works and discuss the content of the latter 
critically—we should be neither surprised 
nor dismayed if understanding is not always 
complete. Haugen’s presidential address to 
the LSA was devoted wholeheartedly to 


16 The American Scholar (1837). 
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breaking down what barriers may remain." 
Hall has published an article in which 
American linguistics from 1925 to 1950 is 
systematically surveyed specifically for the 
European audience.!® And in the comments 
which follow, on specific items in the 
Recherches Structurales and on one general 
problem, your reviewer has tried hard to 
see the points really at issue free from 
transatlantic bias and without being con- 
fused by differing terminology. 

4, Ella Jensen, The Vowel System of the 
Flensborg By-Laws (244-55). Of the specific 
papers in the book, this is undoubtedly the 
best. For many generations, students of 
historical linguistics made no attempt to 
portray the synchronic pattern of any stage 
of a language with which they were con- 
cerned; indeed, some of them flatly stated 
that no regularity or system is to be dis- 
cerned in language save as viewed dia- 
chronically. We now know this to be entirely 
false, and yet very little work along the line 
of synchronic study of past stages of lan- 
guages, known from documents or via 
reconstruction, has been done.!® 

Miss Jensen’s article is a contribution to 
the methodology by which such tasks can be 
performed, when a stage of a language is 
known from documents. The document in 
this case, the Flensborg By-Laws, is in a 
Jutland dialect of a period not later than 
1300. Miss Jensen’s first step is to tabulate 
thoroughly all the spellings that occur in the 
document for each word which was used in 
it. Then she brings to bear our knowledge 
of earlier stages (proto-North Germanic) 
and of more recent stages (contemporary 
Jutlandese). By combining all this ap- 
paratus, she is able to achieve a fairly 


17 See fn. 13. 

18 La linguistica americana dal 1925 al 1950, 
Ricerchi Linguistiche 1.273-302 (1951); a longer 
English version, American Linguistics, 1925-50, 
is currently appearing in Archivum Linguisticum 
v. 3, 4 (1951-2). 

19Some has, of course: recently, William G. 
Moulton, The Phonemes of Gothic, Lg. 24.76-86. 
(1948). 
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complete picture of the system of syllable- 
nuclei used by the people who wrote the 
document—gaps, of course, may remain, 
but at least it is possible to conclude with 
considerable assurance that such-and-such 
contrasts were distinctive. One may quarrel 
with the precise way in which Miss Jensen 
‘phonemicizes’ the items which have been 
proved to stand in contrast, but at least up 
to this point her procedures can be taken as 
paradigmatic for any task of the kind. 
Though the Hjelmslevian term ‘com- 
mutation’ is used— for what we might call 
proof of distinctiveness via minimal pairs— 
Miss Jensen’s procedures do not seem in any 
way to stem specifically from Hjelmslev’s 
doctrines, rather than just from our com- 
mon store of modern analytical assumptions. 
5. Marie Bjerrum, An Outline of the 
Faroe Vowel System (235-43). Since Miss 
Bjerrum worked from written materials 
just as Miss Jensen did, this paper should be 
comparable, but it is not. Her procedures 
are poor and her results unsatisfactory. 
Miss Bjerrum’s first step is to tabulate 
the distinct syllable-nuclei found in stressed 
monosyllables of different types: (1) before 
one consonant or none, and (2) before two or 
more consonants. There are more of the 
former than of the latter. Next she pairs off 
the syllable-nuclei found in the two types of 
syllables, not on the basis of phonetic 
similarity, but on the basis of replacements 
in related inflectional forms of words. 
Obviously, some of the latter set have to be 
paired with two of the former. She then 
regards the members of the larger group as 
‘basic’, and those of the smaller group as 
syncretistic replacements under given con- 
ditions. The thirteen contrasting units 
which this produces are then reanalyzed as 
consisting of clusters of two out of a stock of 
nine smaller elements. As a sort of bonus, 
Miss Bjerrum then shows how these nine 
can all be regarded as simultaneous com- 
binations of varying degrees of two ‘acoustic’ 
components. 
Languages are such complicated institu- 
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tions that our most serious problem is that 
of sorting out equally relevant facts so as to 
get some overall order: we are forced to 
regard the relevancies as applying in dif- 
ferent directions and on different levels. 
If Miss Bjerrum is following Hjelmslev’s 
prescriptions in this regard, then there are 
some fundamental defects in those pre- 
scriptions. To start with, when stem- 
identity is evoked as the basis for associating 
syllable-nuclei of the two original sets, there 
is immediately a confusion between two 


quite distinct and easily distinguishable | 


levels of patterning: the phonemic (or 


phonological; Hjelmslev’s ‘expression’) and | 


the morphophonemic (which has to do with 
the phonological or ‘expressive’ shapes of 
elements which exist fundamentally on the 
‘tactical’ level—Hjelmslev’s level of ‘con- 
tent’). The associations should not be 
established on this basis, but on the basis of 
phonetic similarity. This does not mean 
that we remain in the articulatory or acoustic 
realm throughout our discussion: we are 
interested in the underlying pattern (also 
Hjelmslev’s term), but our only approach 
to it is via the overt behavior which mani- 
fests it (Hjelmslev’s ‘usage’), since only the 
latter can be observed. By allowing the 


criterion of tactical identity (‘same stem’) | 


to enter the analysis at this point, the 
distinction between phonological and tactical 
pattern (‘expression’ and ‘content’) is blurred 
from the outset. 

The issue is quite clear. If the criterion of 
‘same stem’ is to be used, then we cannot use 
also the criterion of phonetic similarity, 
and, what is more, cannot use the criterion 
of ‘same phonological shape’ in determining 
when we have ‘same tactical form’ and when 
we do not. Therefore we have a prior 
problem: to determine ‘same stem’ and 
‘different stem’ without reference to pho- 
nemic shape. The only other possible way of 
determining which shapes constitute in- 
stances of one and the same stem is the 
criterion of meaning. Now Hjelmslev wants 
to throw out both phonetic and semantic 
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criteria, but if we do this, then we have no 
way at all to decide which shapes constitute 
instances of the ‘same stem’, and therefore 
cannot use ‘same stem’ as a criterion in 
making our ‘phonemic’ identifications. The 
result is either complete circularity, or else 
the sneaking-in of criteria which have 
overtly been denied any status. 

A better way is to keep the criterion of 
phonetic identity, as determined by what 
sounds the same to the native speaker and 
what does not (determining what sounds 
the same to the native speaker is not easy, 
but there are field techniques for doing so). 
We then proceed to make our phonological 
analysis without any regard to tactical 
identities, since as yet we officially know 
nothing of the latter. Once the phonological 
analysis is completed, then a series of 
manipulations of the phonological data, 
without any use of semantic criteria, will 
serve to show what the tactical units are 
and what alternations in phonemic shape 
they undergo in various environments. 

It might seem that the reviewer is con- 
demning Miss Bjerrum for something pre- 
cisely like that for which Miss Jensen was 
praised. When one does not have direct 
access to a native speaker, but must work 
exclusively from written records (and his- 
torical comparison), there are various tricks 
which have to be used in order to sort 
matters out; our general picture of linguistic 
pattern, formulated in a non-circular way, 
serves as a frame of reference as we use those 
tricks. So far as Miss Jensen has to make 
use of the general picture as frame of 
reference, she does not violate its principles, 
whereas Miss Bjerrum does. 

The second confusion in Miss Bjerrum’s 
procedures is when she considers some of 
the smaller set of syllable-nuclei (which 
occur before two or more consonants) as 
syneretistic representations of two of the 
larger set. This means that certain phonetic 
shapes are to be regarded as now phonem- 
ically this, now phonemically that. This 
is the old problem of complete (not partial) 
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intersection, and is so unsound that dis- 
cussion is hardly necessary. Morphophonem- 
ically, of course, there is nothing to bar 
two different ‘basic’ shapes from being 
represented by a single shape in specified 
environments, and this is the actual state 
of affairs in the cases Miss Bjerrum wrongly 
deals with on what purports to be the 
phonological level. 

A third confusion enters when Miss 
Bjerrum blithely disposes of a certain 
phonetic phenomenon (an aspiration) by 
saying that it belongs to ‘usage’, not to 
‘pattern’. The problem of him who would 
determine the phonological pattern of a 
language is to abstract, from the phonetic 
raw material, a pattern in terms of which all 
the regularly occurring phenomena can be 
accounted for. It may well be that the 
aspiration in question can be relegated to 
‘determined’ status: that is, that one can 
state that wherever certain distinctive 
material occurs in a certain arrangement, 
the aspiration occurs, otherwise not. Be- 
fore this conclusion can be reached, one 
must also try the alternative of setting the 
aspiration up as fundamental, to see whether 
some other phenomenon could not then be 
relegated to determined status.2® Miss 
Bjerrum does not do this for us. Her con- 
clusion may be correct, but we cannot tell; 
she has shortcut inquiry by a reference to 
general cover terms which she does not 
understand. 

All in all, Miss Bjerrum either demon- 
strates a failure to understand Hjelmslev, 


20 Tmagine a case where forms like [pa‘t], [past], 
{pa‘t] occur. One could guess that the aspiration 
could be thrown out, by saying that wherever a 
short vowel is followed by a single consonant, an 
aspiration intervenes: /pa:t/, /past/, /pat/. But 
one could also throw out vowel-length if aspira- 
tion were kept, and say that a vowel is long before 
a single consonant: /pat/, /past/, /paht/. Even all 
the other phonetic facts in the language might 
leave this matter ambiguous, though usually other 
facts (such as the initial occurrence of {h], or the 
occurrence of long vowels before no consonants at 
all) will lead to one interpretation or the other. 
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or that bad work (as well, possibly, as 
good) can be carried on within the Hjelm- 
slevian schema. 

6. John Lotz, The Semantic Analysis of 
the Nominal Bases in Hungarian (185-97). 
This extremely interesting article (not cast 
in Hjelmslevian terms) reveals with great 
clarity one confusion and misunderstanding 
which stems purely from difference of 
terminology, and shows a remarkable par- 
allel with the most recent techniques of 
tactical analysis developed in this country. 

Lotz claims to be talking about ‘meaning’, 
and to be classifying elements of Hungarian 
in terms of meaning. This is typical of 
current European theory: the ‘upper’ level 
of linguistic patterning (‘content’ = 
‘tactics’) is conceived of as the level which 
is related to ‘meaning’, though distinct 
from it, just as the ‘lower’ level (‘expression’ 
= ‘phonology’) is related to sounds. Our 
attitude towards this depends in part on our 
definition of ‘meaning’. By ‘external mean- 
ing’ let us refer to the associations between 
linguistic forms and non-linguistic things or 
situations; by ‘internal meaning’ let us refer 
to the associations between linguistic forms 
and other linguistic forms in the stream of 
speech. It is fairly clear that Hjelmslev, in 
speaking of ‘meaning’, has reference to the 
latter, or at least ought to be referring 
exclusively thereto. Usually the term ‘mean- 
ing’ in this country has reference to external 
meaning. 

When this distinction has been made, then 
if we can conclude that Lotz is making use 
of, and referring to, purely internal meaning 
—elements of external meaning entering the 
picture only as clues and short-cuts, not as 
criteria—his analysis is a purely linguistic 
one and probably extremely sound. The 
reviewer believes this to be the case. Fur- 
thermore, when this is recognized, then the 
parallelism between Lotz’s procedures in 
this article and the ‘non-semantic’ analysis 
of morphemic components by Harris im- 
mediately strikes one. Lotz’s analysis can 
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be translated, almost phrase by phrase, 
into Harris’s terminology.” 

There is a good deal to be said for con- 
fining the term ‘meaning’ to the sense of 
‘external meaning’. Hjelmslev has said that 
considerations of meaning (= external 
meaning) have nothing to do with linguistic 
patterning on the level of ‘content’; but 
failure to distinguish carefully between 
internal and external meaning has led not 
only his students, but also Hjelmslev him- 
self, into a good many methodologically 
poor procedures. It would almost seem that 
the ‘non-semantic’ patterning of the level of 
‘content’, according to Hjelmslev, is to be 
reached by a process of abstraction from 
overtly and consciously semantic (= ex- 
ternal semantic) considerations.” As has 
already been said, the sure way to arrive 
at a portrayal of the tactical pattern of a 
language is via distributional analysis of 
material which has already been analyzed 
phonologically. These are the types of pro- 
cedure which have been worked out mainly 
by Harris; it is fascinating to see, in Lotz’s 
article, essentially the same really non- 
semantic procedures being elaborated against 
a theoretical background which uses the 
term ‘meaning’. 

7. Hans Vogt, L’étude des systémes de 
cas (112-23). One of the recurrent themes 
in European general linguistics in the past 
twenty years has been the study of case- 
systems.” There are several methodological 


21 Zellig S. Harris, Methods in Structural Lin- 
guistics (Chicago, 1951). 

2 This stems in part from focusing funda- 
mentally on ‘words’ rather than on utterances— 
a defect already pointed out (very hesitantly) 
by Bloomfield in his review of Saussure (see fn. 3). 
When ‘words’ are examined too much in isolation, 
instead of in situ, the distributional evidence for 
classification tends to be overlooked and there is 
no alternative but to talk in terms of what mas- 
querades as (external) meaning. 

23 Louis Hjelmslev, La catégorie des cas. Etude 
de grammaire générale. I. Copenhague 1936, II. 
ibid. 1937. Roman Jakobson, Beitrag zur allge- 
meinen Kasuslehre. Gesamtbedeutungen der rus- 
sischen Kasus, TCLP 6 (1936). Hans Vogt, Le 
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cruces in this study. In the first place, we 
have to decide whether ‘case’ is merely a 
mnemonically convenient label—and no 
more—to be used in the analysis of indi- 
vidual linguistic systems when it renders the 
discussion easier, or whether we are going to 
generalize from the Latin and Greek case- 
systems in such a way as to make ‘case’ 
a cross-cultural technical term. If our choice 
is the former, then there is no such thing as a 
GENERAL study of case-systems, since the 
phenomena in various languages which are 
called ‘cases’ are a hodge-podge. If we 
choose the latter, then we must have a set 
of operational specifications: specifications 
as to when we must use the word ‘noun’ in 
the analysis of a language; and specifications 
as to when we have ‘cases’, when we do not. 
These specifications must be general, in- 
volving only such terms as morpheme, 
construction, word, and the like, which have 
also been supplied with general operational 
definitions. But they must also be such as to 
lead us, when they are applied to Latin or 
Greek, to call by the term ‘case’ just what 
has always been called that; otherwise we 
do not have a generalization from Latin and 
Greek. 

None of the European discussions of case- 
systems have afforded any such general 
operational specifications, and it may be 
suspected that we should seek for none; 
more important is the even more general 
set of operational procedures for application 
to ANY linguistic system, of the kind that 
has been developing recently in this country. 

But even if we have a sure way to tell 
whether a language has cases or not, there 
is another crux. The European students of 
case-systems have sought to determine the 
‘Gesamtbedeutung’ of each case of a case- 
system—some nuclear feature of meaning 
which is present wherever a noun (or other 
word) appears in that case. This search is 
chimerical. The analytical problem is not 





systéme des cas en Géorgien ancien, Norsk Tids- 
skrift for Sprogvidenskap 14.98-140 (1947). 
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any common feature of meaning (in the 
sense of ‘external meaning’), but the very 
problem of finding the cases themselves— 
which are either morphemes or morphemic 
components.** Thus when we confront such 
a varied series of forms as Latin puellae, 
puellarum, pueri, puerérum, régis, régum, 
friictiis, fructitum, diéi, diérum (some of 
which, it will be recognized, occur as 
‘datives’ or otherwise as well as in ‘genitive’ 
function), our analytical problem is to set up 
a procedure by which we can conclude that 
every one of them contains, at least in some 
environments, a representation of the ‘geni- 
tive morpheme’. External meaning is a 
first quick clue to this, but no criterion; the 
only criterion is distribution. 

It is good to see a European discussing 
just such reservations as these, and this is 
what Vogt does for us in his article. 

8 Roman Jakobson, On the Identi- 
fication of Phonemic Entities (205-13). 
Here Jakobson uses Serbocroatian material 
for a demonstration of his well-known 
procedures of (phonological) componential 
analysis. The terms which appear are still 
in part the impressionistic-acoustic ones 
(‘saturation’, ‘gravity’), but recent work 
(as yet unpublished) with the results of 
sound-spectrography suggests that non- 
impressionistic content may yet be found. 

Jakobson apparently feels that the identi- 
fication of phoneme-sized segments of the 
stream of speech on the basis of phonetic 
similarity is fraught with danger, and that 
in breaking ‘phonemes’ down into smaller 
components this danger is circumvented. 
True enough: we can now say that phonemes 
(or allophones) A and B are ‘similar’ if they 
share some components. But the problem of 
identification is not obviated; it is merely 
relocated on the level of components in- 
stead of on that of whole allophones. We 
still have to decide, on some basis, whether 
a given component in one phone and a given 
component in another are ‘the same’ or 


24 Or small classes of functionally related mor- 
phemes. 
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not. It is hard to see why ‘saturation’ ap- 
pears in Jakobson’s chart both as a factor 
distinguishing some consonants from others 
and also as a factor distinguishing some 
vowels from others. One could claim that the 
acoustic or articulatory feature involved is 
no more ‘the same’ for vowels and for 
consonants than are, let us say, the bilabial 
position of a p and the labiodental position 
of an f. They could have been set up first of 
all with different labels. Then, since the two 
different factors turn out to be in comple- 
mentary distribution (one only with con- 
sonants, the other only with vowels), one 
could be led to identify them as structurally 
‘the same’ component. 

It isa great mistake to think that resort to 
componential analysis automatically elimi- 
nates any of the difficulties which are faced 
when we stick to ‘building-block-type’ suc- 
cessive phonemes. Neither this nor any 
other sort of manipulation can eliminate the 
fundamental problem of identification. It 
would still seem that the only satisfactory 
criterion for what is ‘the same’ and what is 
not is what the native speaker hears as 
‘sounding the same’. If we can determine 
this, then we have the chief point of de- 
parture we need for elaborating the whole 
pattern of the language, phonological and 
tactical. 

9. H. Spang-Hannsen, On the Simplicity 
of Descriptions (61-71). This is a restate- 
ment, in Hjelmslevian terms, of the lesson 
Chao tried so hard to teach us all in 1934.2 
The points are therefore not new, but it is 
worthwhile that they should be made again 
—to oil up the in some ways too inflexible 
Hjelmslevian framework. 

10. J. Kurylowicz, La notion de Tl’iso- 
morphisme (48-60). One of Hjelmslev’s 
main emphases is the parallel in patterning 
between the level of ‘expression’ and the 


25 Y.R. Chao, The Non-uniqueness of phonemic 
solutions of phonetic systems. Bulletin of the 
Institute of History and Philology, Academia 
Sinica, 4.363-98 (1934). 
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level of ‘content’, and it is this which 
Kurylowicz discusses here. It would seem 
that this parallel has been seen in Europe 


primarily from the vantage-point of ‘con- | 
tent’—that is, with some notion of content- | 
patterning as point of departure, it has been | 


noticed that expression-patterning is similar. 
Just as modifiers are marginal to their 
heads, so consonants are marginal to a vowel 
in a syllable, and so on. Just as the head of a 
given modifier may in turn consist of 
modifier and head ‘these old men’, so a 
syllable such as tai may consist of marginal 
element t plus ai, the latter in turn con- 


sisting of nuclear a and marginal i. In | 


general, this is an extension of the notion 
of hierarchical structure from the tactical 
level to the phonological. 

In this country the same matter of 
parallelism has been gone into, but from the 
opposite direction. An utterance consists 
tactically of an arrangement of ultimate 
tactical units called morphemes, just as it 
consists phonologically of an arrangement 
of ultimate phonological units (phonemes or 
components). This has on occasion led to a 
neglect of the very important matter of 
hierarchical structure even on the tactical 
level—a matter which cannot be neglected 
if our descriptions of tactical patterning are 
to have any validity. 

Inadequate breadth of experience can 
lead to very foolish statements along this 
line. Kurytowicz’s examples of hierarchical 
structure in syllables are all very well, 
but how about a language like Bella-Coola, 
where such a form as kxte can occur?” 
Too much is made of ‘syllables’ and of 
the contrast between ‘vowel’ and ‘con- 
sonant’; more should be done along the line 
of applying the essential notion of hier- 
archical structure to the phonological level, 


26 But see, preeminently, K. L. Pike and E. V. 
Pike, Immediate Constituents of Mazateco Syl- 
lables, IJAL 13.78-91 (1947). 

27 Stanley Newman, Bella Coola I: Phonology, 
IJAL 13.129-33 (1947). 
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without advance weighting of the scales 
in terms of such ill-defined terms as ‘syl- 
lable’. 

11. André Martinet, La double articu- 
lation linguistique (30-8). One of the points 
of fundamental agreement between Hjelm- 
slev and other Europeans and many Ameri- 
can linguists is on the duality of linguistic 
patterning. However the matter may be 
expressed, and wherever the line of de- 
marcation may be drawn, all seem to agree 
that phonology-phonemics-‘expression’ on 
the one hand, and grammar-tactics-‘con- 
tent’ on the other, constitute two levels of 
patterning. Bloomfield rejected the original 
Saussurian formulation of this (see the 
excerpts from Bloomfield in 1 above: 
Saussure’s ‘mentalistic’ terms 2 and 3), 
but he himself, in another connection, 
remarks on the advisability of regarding 
‘habits of articulation’ and ‘phonetic-se- 
mantic’ habits as two layers of habit.?8 
These are not quite the two layers that we 
now see, but at least he was forced to make 
his statement in terms of Two layers, not 
one or three or an indefinite number. 

What Martinet suggests in this article is 
that this duality of patterning is not only 
universal in language, it is also UNIQUE 
in language among all human institutions, 
communicative or otherwise. It seems to the 
reviewer that this is true, and that the 
criterion is operationally useful, if we allow 
for one minor exception. For example, how 
do we know what portion of the ups- 
and-downs of pitch which we observe when 
speaking English is part of the linguistic 
system, and what portion is external to 
language, even if culturally determined and 
culturally significant? Martinet’s criterion 
will apply: we find both intonation pho- 
nemes and intonation morphemes—four 
pitch-levels and three intonational junctures 
on the phonological level, and quite a 
number of morphemes, composed of ar- 


°8 Bloomfield, Language (1933), p. 364f. 
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rangements of those phonemes, on the 
tactical level. No one knows yet whether 
variations of voice-quality are in part 
linguistic or not; perhaps we can apply the 
same criterion, accepting that portion of 
voice-quality variation as linguistic which 
turns out to be organized both phonemically 
and morphemically. 

The minor exception is that certain com- 
municative systems derivative from lan- 
guage have a comparable duality of pattern. 
Martinet describes how such a system 
might arise, but we need not be hypothetical = 
old-fashioned telegraphic use of the Morse 
Code will do. The individual dots, dashes, 
and spaces, as such, are ‘phonemic’; but 
certain specific arrangements of those ‘pho- 
nemes’ are ‘morphemes’—not only mor- 
phemes abstractly speaking, but morphemes 
with clearly definable meaning, since two 
dots represents the written letter ‘I’, three 
dashes the written letter ‘O’, and so on. 
This exception is not very important and 
due allowance can be made for it when we 
put the criterion to work. 

12. Langue and Parole. The aim of this 
final section is not to resolve the problem of 
langue and parole (though that would be a 
good idea), but to show, at least, that the 
argument is really about something, and 
that an answer is available in keeping with 
certain views on the nature of culture. 

Saussure’s European students seem to 
turn up two more or less distinct differences 
referred to by him with the terms in 
question: the contrast between speech as 
overtly observable and something ‘mental’ 
behind it, on the one hand, and the contrast 
between the individual and the social on the 
other. It is to the first of these that Bloom- 
field’s criticism applies; he concludes that 
the use of the term ‘mental’ is otiose, since 
it refers to what is usually called ‘social’; 
therefore, instead of speaking of the overt 
conditions for speech and the overt act of 
speaking, on the one hand, and of the 
internal ‘mental’ tie between them on the 
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other, he recommends that we confine our- 
selves to the discovery, in any particular 
language, of the ways in which conditions 
and speech are tied together—the particular 
socially prescribed correlations which exist. 

Now we can accept Bloomfield’s sug- 
gestion and still find something like Saus- 
sure’s distinction highly useful: ‘parole’ 
remains what Saussure meant by it—the 
behavior of speaking—and ‘langue’ becomes, 
not the internal ‘mental’ system reflected by 
‘parole’, but rather the culturally trans- 
mitted system, the HABITS, which are ‘re- 
flected in’ or ‘manifested in’ or even ‘actual- 
ized in’ speech-behavior. None of us, 
including Bloomfield, has any objection to 
speaking of ‘habits’. ‘Langue’ is then a set 
of habits, and ‘parole’ is the behavior which 
manifests those habits, the behavior through 
the examination of which the analyst 
deduces what the habits are. Harris is 
right in saying that it is only the behavior 
which we can observe, not the habits— 
there is, in this sense, only one ‘object of 
study’, and this is a point which should be 
underscored again and again until people like 
Miss Bjerrum cease to be misled by verbiage. 
But Harris is wrong in defining the ‘system’ 
as what the analyst does with the data he 
gathers through observation of behavior. 
We do not allow the analyst simply to play 
mathematical games with his data. We 
require him to produce systematization 
which IN AN OPERATIONAL SENSE matches 
the habits which we ascribe to the speaker: 
just as the speaker can produce any number 
of new utterances from essentially the same 
set of underlying habits, so the analyst’s 
description must be capable of producing 
any number of new utterances, each capable 
of passing the test of casual acceptance. by a 
native speaker. Just as the speaker can 
understand an utterance he has never heard 
before providing it conforms to his own 
speech-habits (that is, is in his language), so 
the analyst’s description must be capable of 
subsuming, IN ADVANCE, a reasonable pro- 
portion of utterances which had not been 
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observed when the analysis was made, 
Beyond these general requirements, there 
need be no matching between the habits of 
the speaker and the analysis produced by 
the observer; but this is no drawback, for 
beyond such externally determined paral- 
lelism there need be no matching between 
the habits of two informants whose overtly 
observable speech-behavior is much the 
same. 

The relation between langue and parole, 
then, is the relation between habits and 
behavior. The habits involved in language— 
the habits which constitute langue—are 
socially acquired, not passed down through 


the germ plasm; this means that they are | 
cultural habits, or simply culture. Culture as | 


a whole, like its proper part langue, is not 
directly observable: the ethnographer can 
only observe behavior, and has to deduce 
culture from regularities of recurrence. 

However, in all of this, ‘mental’ is an 
unnecessary term. To speak of habits as 
‘mental’ is to indulge in the ‘little man’ 
terminology: it is as though inside each 
human head sat a little man who sees 
through our eyes, hears through our ears, 
and pulls the controls that make us move. 
The habits of speaking which we have 
inherited from prescientific times render 
this terminology easy and convenient, but 
it is also dangerous in that, in some forms, 
it tends to shunt inquiry aside. When a 
human head is opened up, no ‘little man’ 
is to be found: what we find is a mass of 
some ten billion neurons. The problem 
which the ‘little man’ terminology is most 
apt to shunt aside is that of discovering just 
how this internal mechanism operates, so 
that under impact from outside, it becomes 
a ‘carrier’ of cultural and linguistic habits. 
In other words, how does the central nervous 
system work? Of course, this is not the 
problem of the anthropologist or the linguist, 
but it is the duty of those specialists to turn 
over to those whose problem it is a report 
unprejudiced by ‘little man’ talk. 

The whole problem thus divides into two 
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parts. The lot of the anthropologist and the 
linguist is the development of methods by 
which we can deduce, from observed be- 
havior (speech and otherwise) the inter- 
locking set of habits which constitute culture 
(including language), and by which we can 
check our deductions in such a way as to 
guarantee their correctness to within the 
necessary degree of accuracy. The portion 
of the whole problem which does not pri- 
marily concern the anthropologist and 
linguist is the determination of the mecha- 
nisms by which the human physical struc- 
ture carries out the correlations of behavior 
which linguistics and cultural anthropology 
discover to be the case. 

We conclude that Saussure’s discussion of 
‘langue’ and ‘parole’ was a brilliant stab in 
the right direction, cast in a framework so 
unfortunate that Bloomfield rejected it out 
of hand, Harris was led to the purely ab- 
stract and scientifically unsound conclusion 
earlier cited from his review of Trubetzkoy, 
and European scholars since Saussure have 
manifested continued confusion. As linguists, 
we do best to leave the physiological or 
psychological or sociobiological problem to 
others (or to ourselves wearing different 
hats). What is left to us is the specific form, 
in linguistics, of a general problem of cultural 
anthropology: the development of opera- 
tional techniques for deducing habits from 
behavior. With these strictures, the terms 
‘language’ and ‘speech’ can well enough be 
used: ‘speech’ is behavior, ‘language’ is 
habits. Perhaps, indeed, this is what Saussure 
meant—but if not, it is what WE should mean 
if we use the terms at all. 


Cuar.es F. Hocketr 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE PHONEME: ITs NATURE AND USE. 
By Daniel Jones. Cambridge: W. Heffner 
and Sons, Ltd., 1950. 268 pp. 

Every American linguist is aware that 
phoneme theory and practice have been 
more or less independently developed in 
three places: the United States, England, 
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and continental Europe. While it has been 
fairly easy to familiarize students with 
continental work in this field, it has, until 
now, not been at all easy to give them a 
good understanding of the British viewpoint. 
Jones’ book, therefore, fills a need. 

The three areas, while agreeing in es- 
sentials, differ most obviously in philosophi- 
cal background and primary aims. The 
philosophical background of the British 
linguist is largely that empiricism and logic 
of terms which is most familiar to us in the 
works of Bertrand Russell; much more given 
to skepticism (in the philosophical sense) 
and gentlemanly moderation than either the 
United States or the continent. The United 
States background is, in the main, Deweyan 
pragmatism, with a strong shoi of behavior- 
istic metaphysics and a bias toward logical 
rigor and methodology imparted originally 
by Leonard Bloomfield, but carried much 
farther by the younger American linguists. 
The continental background is more com- 
plex: a strong element of idealism and 
grandiose system building such as we as- 
sociate with Hegel is present, but also 
strong are the influences of Comtean 
positivism and Gestalt psychology. Many 
apparent differences in phonemic theory are 
merely manifestations of this difference in 
philosophical background: Jones’ easy com- 
prehensibility and occasional vagueness, 
as well as his disbelief in the possibility of 
achieving successful communication, for 
instance, as contrasted with American 
technical obscurity, precision, and cock- 
sureness, illustrate this point. 

Another basic difference is in the guiding 
motives of the scholars: Jones and the other 
British workers in this field have always 
been directly concerned with two problems: 
(1) devising new practical orthographies for 
various languages, previously unwritten or 
inadequately written, and (2) finding aids 
to the teaching of modern European lan- 
guages. Except for the missionary wing, 
which shares the first aim with the British, 
American linguists have generally been con- 
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cerned with achieving a kind of mathe- 
matical beauty of logical rigor, while the 
continental scholars seem to have been 
hoping to arrive ultimately at a kind of 
universal linguistics, a comparison of all 
the world’s languages, seeking pattern and 
order wherever they could find it on the 
way. This fact accounts in part for the (to 
us) high-handed way in which Jones deals 
with definitions, assumptions, postulates, 
and the other necessary baggage of rigor, 
as well as with the theory of distinctive 
oppositions so dear to the Trubetzkoyans 
(which he dismisses in a brief footnote on 
p. 15). The European asks ‘Is it true?,” the 
American “Is it consistent?,” the English- 
man “Will it help?” 

But in spite of these differences in back- 
ground and purpose, the agreement on 
fundamentals among followers of the three 
schools is considerable, and Jones is in many 
ways closer to American theory than to 
continental. For instance, Jones agrees with 
American practice in treating the phoneme 
as fundamental, whereas Europeans prefer 
to consider the contrast feature funda- 
mental (a phoneme then being a particular 
bundle of contrasts). He agrees in consider- 
ing the phoneme a group or class of allo- 
phones, whereas from the Prague point of 
view the allophones are different realiza- 
tions of the phoneme. Taking Bloch’s 
Postulates (Lg. 24.3-46, 1948) as typical of 
American practice (though Bloch has moved 
away from this, e.g., in Colloquial Japanese 
IV, Lg. 26.86-125, 1950), we can pick out 
the points at which Jones differs. 

Most of the differences have to do with 
definitions of terms. Bloch’s 1.3 defines 
language more broadly than Jones does, for 
whom Bloch’s ‘language’ represents a mass 
of material impossible to analyze. Bloch’s 
idiolect is approximately Jones’ language. If 
you want to analyze Finglish, and not Mr. 
A’s English used in talking to Mr. B, you 
must (says Jones) invent an imaginary Mr. 
Average Englishman and analyze his 
idiolect. Otherwise the inconsistencies are 
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too great. So Jones would probably not 
require Bloch’s postulate 3 (that pho- 
nological systems are not all unique with 
individual speakers). Jones further believes 
that valid analysis can be based only on 
single isolated words; normal utterances or 
connected texts introduce inconsistencies 
which make phonemicization impossible. 
So a great deal of Bloch’s material dealing 
with utterances and phrases would have to 
be replaced by assumptions about words, 
e. g., ““Postulate n. In every speech com- 
munity a linguist can find one speaker who 
knows what is a word in his language, and 
can be induced to utter enough such words 
in isolation to enable the linguist to deter- 
mine the phonemes.” 

The sections dealing with duration and 
prosodic features could be detached (though 
not discarded), since Jones limits the term 
phoneme to what Americans call segmental 
or linear phonemes. The American tone 
phoneme is for him a toneme, a length 
phoneme is a chroneme, and a stress pho- 
neme a stroneme. All other features which 
might be interpreted as suprasegmental 
phonemes are by Jones reduced to the level 
of distinctive features. This also eliminates 
the need for Postulate 56. So nasalization 
cannot be a phoneme, but nasalized a, say, 
is a distinct phoneme from oral a. The 
postulates (e. g., 49 and 57) designed to 
allow sequential interpretation of single 
segments seem to be generally rejected by 
Jones (as by Bloch in his later paper), 
though curiously enough, while rejecting the 
analysis of American English [e] as /ar/, 
preferring simply /r/, he seems to have 
accepted precisely those sequential inter- 
pretations in Japanese ((8] as /sj/ or /si/, 
[f-] as /hu/, etc.) which Bloch dropped in 
1950. 

The first eleven chapters of Jones intro- 
duce (readably and clearly, with a wealth 
of valuable illustrations, but not rigorously) 
the fundamental assumptions and defini- 
tions, and strive to eliminate most of the 
misconceptions and false assumptions with 
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which the layman or new student ap- 
proaches phonemics. Chapters 12 thru 20 
deal with various difficulties and pitfails 
which may confront the linguist on tackling 
a new language—difficulties of hearing dis- 
tinctions which are made, difficulties in 
grouping allophones into phonemes, diffi- 
culties with “gliding sounds” and ‘com- 
pound sounds” (i.e., when are two segments 
a single phoneme?), various problems with 
vowels, apparent phonemic overlapping of 
various types. Incidentally, while Jones in 
general agrees with American theorists in 
denying the possibility of phonemic over- 
lapping, he admits it in one kind of situa- 
tion. When vowels have a wide range of 
allophonic variation, he believes there are 
cases, e. g., where the lowest allophone 
of one vowel phoneme may be as low as or 
lower than the highest allophone of the 
next lower vowel. Stated otherwise, if in 
environment X...Y there occur six dis- 
tinct vowel phones A, B, C, D, E, and F 
and in environment Q...R there occur six 
distinct vowel phones B, C, D, E, F, and G, 
and in no environment are there more than 
six, Jones would allow the assignment of 
phone A (for example) in the first environ- 
ment to the same phoneme as B in the 
second environment, etc., so arriving at 
only six vowel phonemes, instead of the 
seven otherwise needed. Something like this 
is frequently done by American phonemicists 
either unwittingly or tacitly, but I doubt if 
any would agree to it in principle. Never- 
theless, the view has much to commend it 
(e.g. economy), and might even be applied 
to consonant phonemes (as some Tru- 
betzkoyans have done with the obstruents 
of Dutch). The following chapters, through 
26, deal with the analysis of length, stress, 
and pitch. 

Chapter 27 discusses the diaphone, Jones’ 
notion by which allophones (of the same or 
different phonemes) used by different speak- 
ers in the same word may be grouped into a 
unit which could serve as a guide in con- 
structing a single orthography to serve 
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dialects with somewhat divergent phoneme 
systems. Chapter 28 takes up ‘erratic 
pronunciation,’ i. e., what we are used to 
calling ‘free variation” or ‘optional varia- 
tion.”’ This matter is taken up here and not 
earlier because Jones requires all allophones 
to be positional variants; if two appreciably 
different sounds occur in the same phonetic 
context, they are for him by definition 
different phonemes. Jones subdivides free 
variation into two types: (1) where the 
different sounds can nowhere make a differ- 
ence in meaning he groups them into a 
“variphone,” which from our point of view 
is simply a phoneme with a wide range of 
free variation among allophones in the 
same context; (2) where the variation is due 
to dialect mixture (conscious or uncon- 
scious), whether or not this means variation 
between distinct phonemes (in our use), he 
denies the possibility of constructing a 
system. In Chapter 29 he considers some 
different approaches to defining the phoneme 
(all good Bloomfieldians will be cheered by 
his professed inability to understand ‘‘men- 
talistic’”’ theories). Chapters 30 and 31 take 
up the applications of phonemics mainly (a) 
to language-teaching and (b) to devising 
orthographies, pointing out incidentally 
(though without using the term ‘“mor- 
phophonemic”’) the unsuitability of a purely 
phonemic script for either purpose. The last 
chapter considers the application of pho- 
nemics to historical phonology, listing 29 
possible types of phonemic change with 
examples from each. This chapter is espe- 
cially valuable because Jones is apparently 
quite uninfluenced by the ideas of other 
scholars (e. g., Hoenigswald or de Groot) on 
this question. And indeed this is largely 
true of the whole book; though he knows 
and cites all the old masters of the subject, 
he has always thought independently, and 
has not read much of the most recent 
literature (the names of Harris, Hockett, 
Jacobson, Swadesh and Voegelin, for ex- 
ample, do not anywhere appear in the book). 
Though not its greatest merit, this is 
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certainly a great merit. One limitation which 
results is that almost none of the illustrative 
material comes from American Indian 
languages, though Europe, Asia, and Africa 
are well covered. For instance, on p. 6 
(and n. 9) he says that he knows of no 
language containing three sets of voiceless 
stops: plain, glottalized, and aspirated. But 
at least Kechua and Aymara (according to 
the published accounts), and probably 
several other American Indian languages do 
have all three series. 

To turn now to random marginal jottings. 
True or ‘perfect’ diphthongs (such as those 
of English) are regarded by Jones as unit 
phonemes (p. 4, §15; 70-71, §§237, etc.). 
On acoustical grounds this is certainly 
sound, since there is no possible criterion by 
which an ordinary ‘perfect’ diphthong 
could be divided into two segments, without 
at the same time allowing “pure” vowels to 
be divided into two or more segments. On 
the reality of the “principal member of the 
phoneme” (8, §24) a useful study could be 
made of the phonology of parents correcting 
their children’s blunders. The restriction of 
phonemics to the word (10, §24) actually 
means, for his analysis of English, restriction 
to words containing only one stem-mor- 
pheme; at least most compounds are ex- 
cluded (149, §462 and n. 26). In his first 
consideration of possible definitions of the 
phoneme (11, §38) he ignores entirely the 
approach from distinctive features (which 
incidentally suffers from the lack of a 
name in -eme; how about diaphoreme, 
ideme, or echeme?). Correctness of a tradi- 
tional orthography such as that of Tamil 
(23, §87) is not necessarily evidence for a 
mentalistic view of the phoneme, since this 
particular wide range of allophones may 
have developed after the orthography was 
established. I doubt if the analysis of 
Hungarian and English long vowels (30, 
§§106-7) into short vowels plus length is 
really phonemic (though doubtless practical) 
since the correct quality without length is 
sufficient for comprehension whereas length 
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without correct quality causes confusion. 
His remarks about initial /nd/ rather than 
/d/ in Modern Greek (34, n. 8) and medial 
/d/ rather than /nd/ in capavra (207, §634) 
are not borne out by my own observations 
with both Athenian and Cypriote infor- 
mants. 

The importance of on-glides and off-glides 
in identifying obstruent consonants (52, 
§§183-5) is even greater than Jones states 
it; the sound spectrograph shows that it is 
often the whole story. His treatment. of 
colored vowels (Ch. 16) seems to ignore 
many possible types—e. g., lateralization or 
l-coloring—a complete English sentence 
can be understandably pronounced with 
tongue-tip in constant contact from start 
to finish (a good trick to play on students)— 
whispering, lip-rounding, lip-spreading, glot- 





talization, and many more. Jones has the | 


annoying (to us) habit of speaking of 
“ordinary American English” when he 
means some variety of Northern Mid-West 
pronunciation (e. g., 83, §226; 169, §52i; 
199, §612; 211, §646, etc.). The difficulty 
of the transcription /ita’liano/ (87, §289) 
is avoided if stress is written over the vowel 
instead of IPA fashion; and this is often 
advantageous. I doubt if it is possible (from 
our point of view) to distinguish between a 
language with one chroneme (127, §399) 


and a language with none. The existence of | 


three chronemes in Estonian (127, §399, 


133, §419-20) has recently been denied by 


Lauri Posti in Journal de la Société Finno- 
Ougrienne (54, 1950, 1-14), who makes 
some of the variation in length of vowels in, 
or of consonants closing prefinal syllables, 
depend upon two degrees of length in the 
final vowels. But Knut Bergsland is con- 
vinced of the existence of three degrees of 
consonant length in at least one Lapp 
dialect, so the point of the illustration may 
be saved. The question of sentence “‘in- 
chronation,”’ i. e., significant use of length- 


variation in a manner parallel to intonation 
(1383-4, §422), is an interesting one that | 
deserves further investigation; it may be 
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that English has some “inchronemes”’ which 
are independent of the ‘‘intonemes.” For 
some curious reason, though Jones admits 
phonemes with only one allophone, he 
boggles at tonemes with no variation (158, 
§484). And in dealing with tonemes (153, 
§472) he allows the consideration of utter- 
ances (rather than isolated words) for 
reasons which strike me as applying equally 
well to the case of (segmental) phonemes. 
An interesting question is raised on p. 160 
($489); in an English dialect where post- 
vocalic /l1/ is “dark” and pre-vocalic /1/ 
light, is there a contrast between “gaily” 
and “galey” (as, “the weather is not just 
windy, it’s galey up here’’), and, if so, (since 
Jones makes no use of ‘‘juncture phonemes’’) 
does that demonstrate two /1/ phonemes for 
that dialect? Jones’ practical objectives 
frequently make it uncertain whether he is 
talking about phonemic transcription or 
practical orthography, e. g., in his remarks 
on symbol economy (168, §518). Some cases 
of this sort are cleared up at some later 
point, e. g., the phonemic status of diph- 
thongs, dubious on p. 4, §15, clear on 70-1, 
§237 (they are unit phonemes, conveniently 
written as diagraphs). His interpretation of 
the transcriptions in American Speech (209, 
n. 10) does not allow for the extremely 
narrow writing used there; the four spellings 
given do not represent “erratic pronuncia- 
tion” so much as slightly differing rates of 
speed on the part of the speaker. 

Jones is well-known for his acute ear, 
and there are many interesting observations 
on fine points of phonetics scattered through 
the book. I did not happen to have available 
informants in Russian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Efik or Igbo with whom I could check 
statements about those languages, but 
many of his observations are about English, 
and some might apply to American as well 
as British varieties. Since I did have a sound 
spectrograph machine available, I selected a 
number of his statements for verification 
from my own speech. On page 20, §78 he 
states the distribution of voiced and voice- 
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less allophones of /h/, as voiceless after 
pause and voiceless sounds, voiced after 
voiced. The spectrograms and segment 
isolator confirm this. When isolated, in- 
cidentally, voiced /h/ sounds like a weakly 
pronounced vowel, voiceless /h/ like [h] 
followed by a whispered vowel. On p. 23, 
§88 he says that his /e/ in “well” is opener 
than that in “wet.” In my speech it is 
rather further back than lower, sounding 
almost like [a] when isolated. The second 
formant is lower, the first about the same. 
On p. 31 §114 he cites an observation of 
Luick that [o:] is opener on low pitches than 
on high. This is not confirmed in my speech, 
using a range of about an octave; at wider 
ranges it might well be true. On the differ- 
ence between ‘Bob struck” and ‘“Bob’s 
truck” the Sonograph gives no final 
answer. Erase ‘‘Bob” with the segment 
isolator and the two are still easily dis- 
tinguished. Erase the fricative (which is 
voiceless in both) and what remains is 
barely distinguishable: the [t] of “struck” 
sounds a trifle more lenis, the [r] less 
fricative than in “truck.” On the spectro- 
gram the main difference seems to be that 
the {s] of “struck” is a centisecond or two 
longer than the [gz] of “Bob’s,” while the [t] 
of “struck” is two or three centiseconds 
shorter than the [t] of “truck.” On page 
71 §238 he says that the /ei/ in “plate” is 
closer at the start than that in “play.’”’ This 
is not true of mine, though the diphthong 
in “plate” rises higher (and fronter at the 
end), the starting points in both cases are 
560 and 1400 c.p.s. approximately. On p. 
73, §245, with regard to the same /ei/ 
phoneme, he says that his allophone is 
monophthongal in “player” and “fail.” This 
is again not so in my dialect, where the 
fronting is fully as great in both words as in 
“play,” the raising almost as great. In a 
number of passages (e. g. p. 40, §148; 
57-61, §§199-208; 107, §337) he discusses 
the possible identification of the unstressed 
[a] of English with the stressed [a], stating 
that ‘the principal [a] is nearer in sound to 
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the principal [a], than to any other of 
the short ‘strong vowels.” Since this is 
frequently asserted, but has never been 
proved, I thought it worthwhile to check 
rather thoroughly with my own speech. 
I ran off spectrograms of my [a] in some 
87 different environments, and of my [a] 
in 14 different environments, and a fair 
sample of various other vowels. I iso- 
lated each [a] and measured it at one 
point (either the hump or the midpoint, 
depending on context). The results are 
curious. I doubt if anyone fully realizes the 
enormous allophonic range of this innocent 
little vowel. There are allophones that would 
be unhesitatingly identified (when isolated) 
with each of Trager-Smith’s simple vowel 
phonemes, and with a fair variety of vowels 
usually said not to occur in English at all. 
Formant one ranges from about 400 c.p.s. 
(in several instances of “‘the’”’) to 760 (the 
second syllable of ‘““venom” and “‘scallop’’), 
i. e., from a vowel as high as [1] to one as 
low as [a], and formant two from about 900 
c.p.s. (second vowel of “solemn’’) to 1880 
(second vowel of ‘“‘bigot’’), i. e., from a 
vowel as back as [9] or [uv] to one as front 
as [i]. The range of my /a/, for comparison, 
is, I-640-800, II-1200-1600; of my [vu], 
J-420-540, II-900-1100. The clustering is 
thickest in the central area of the vowel tri- 
angle, that portion of the spectrum unoccu- 
pied by any of the normal stressed vowels— 
higher than [a] or [z], fronter than [vu], backer 
than [i] or [fe], lower than [1]—but not ap- 
preciably nearer to one of these vowels than 
another. If [i] is accepted as a phoneme of 
my dialect (which seems unlikely), it would 
certainly be the closest to my “‘typical”’ [a]. 
My conclusion is that, phonetically speaking 
[a] does not mean any particular vowel qual- 
ity (except vaguely central—not too high or 
too low, not too front or too back), but a 
vowel so short and weak that it is impossible 
to distinguish its quality in normal speech— 
the smear of neighboring phonemes covers 
it, so to speak. The quality incidentally, 
seems to be conditioned by three different 
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factors: the preceding (stressed) vowel 
(which it tends to echo in a muffled way), 
the preceding consonant, and (less im- 
portant, except perhaps for /l/ and the 
labials) the following consonant. Phone- 
mically, I cannot see any justification for 
attaching it to /a/ rather than one of the 
other stressed phonemes which it may 
resemble. True, the range of /a/ falls 
largely within the range of /a/, but so do 
the ranges of /u/, /e/, /e/, and most of /i/. 
If there is any “typical” or “‘principal” /a/, 
I should suppose the allophones occurring 
in “the” would be the best candidate, and 
their range is entirely higher than the range 
of /a/ and somewhat fronter. Therefore, 
though not all his arguments are equally 
convincing, I should agree with Jones in 
considering /A/ and /a/ separate phonemes; 
and since I disagree with his belief that any 
English vowel may bear a stress as weak 
(phonetically or phonemically) as /2/, 
I would not even consider it convenient to 
use the same sign for both in a practical 
orthography. 

On p. 139, §439 he says that the chief 
difference between non-syllabic and syllabic 
/n/ or /l1/ in English lies in the greater 
length of the latter. Spectrograms show that 
the syllabic [n] (in “buttoning’”’) is only 
one centisecond or less longer than the 
non-syllabic [n] (of “chutney’’). The pre- 
ceding [t]’s, however, differ quite appre- 
ciably, the [t] in ‘‘buttoning’”’ being some 
three centiseconds shorter than the other. 
This is another illustration of Jones’ point 
that the chief contrast between contrasting 
phonemes often lies less in them than in 
their (conditioned, non-contrastive) con- 
text. Jones’ statement (144, §450) that stress 
cannot be measured instrumentally is un- 
fortunately true of the sound spectrograph, 
though I do not believe it is true in general. 

Finally I should like to say once again 
what a fine, stimulating and valuable book 
this is. In spite of differences of orthodoxy, 
I think all American students of languages 
ought to be at least exposed to it, either in 
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phonetics courses, phonemics courses or 
comparative theory courses. I shall keep it 
on my desk. 


Frep W. HovusEeHoLpER, JR. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


TuHE Sky Cigars. Poetry of the American 
Indians. By A. Grove Day. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1951. xv + 204 
pp. $3.00. 

This unusual anthology of American 
Indian poetry should be of special interest to 
anthropologists. The author is a professional 
writer and the Chairman of the Department 
of English at the University of Hawaii. 
The purpose of the book is ‘‘to present to 
the general reader a discussion of the best 
extant translations of poems from North 
American Indians, as worthy contributions 
to American literature” (ix). Yet, despite 
the author’s background and the literary 
purpose of his book, he succeeds in pre- 
senting his material with a sober ethnological 
orientation. He approaches Indian poetry 
with an attitude of cultural relativism, 
which is indeed a rare phenomenon in the 
literary tradition of our society. 

The first chapter takes up briefly some 
general considerations in dealing with Indian 
poetry. Here are discussed the varied cul- 
tural functions of poetry and song, and the 
problems of translating poetry from one 
cultural context to another. Also included 
in this chapter, a historical summary of 
professional and popular interest in Indian 
poetry describes the circumstances under 
which ethnological material began to claim 
the attention of literary circles in this 
country. American literary men took little 
notice of English translations of Indian 
poetry, whether written by ethnologists or 
local enthusiasts, until the publication in 
1918 of George Cronyn’s ‘“The Path on the 
Rainbow.” This ‘highly uncritical’ an- 
thology of Indian verse happened to appear 
at the time that the Imagist movement in 
American poetry had reached its peak. 
Because some of the English translations of 
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Indian poems seemed to follow the literary 
canons of Imagism, the book started a wave 
of comment and discussion in the literary 
journals of the time. Several poets ventured 
to imitate and interpret American aboriginal 
poetry; in 1923 Mary Austin published a 
small volume which was ‘an impression- 
istic and rhapsodic attempt to work out an 
esthetic for the Indian rhythmic arts’ (34). 
Other poets, however, made a more serious 
effort to gain an understanding of Indian 
poetry in its cultural setting, and it was 
under the direction of one of these, Yvor 
Winters, that the author studied at Stanford 
University and completed the doctoral 
dissertation which resulted in the present 
volume. 

Each of the remaining six chapters takes 
up the poetry of a culture area—Eskimo, 
Northwest Coast, Southwest, Plains, East- 
ern Woodlands, Maya and Aztec. A short 
ethnological description introduces each 
chapter, and the poems are presented and 
discussed in terms of their place in the life 
of the people. The book contains a selected 
bibliography of American Indian poetry 
with over 200 items. 

For the most part, the author maintains 
an attitude of cultural objectivity, but 
occasionally he allows his evaluations to peep 
through, as in referring to the Northwest 
Coast as a culture which has “set up greed 
as a virtue” (49) and in which “the mark of 
a chief was his ancestry and the amount of 
vulgar wealth he could display” (55). The 
most serious shortcoming, however, is the 
author’s lack of any linguistic sophistication. 
He discusses translation problems in terms 
of meaning, style, and meter, without 
reference to linguistic phenomena and, ap- 
parently, without realizing that the transla- 
tion of Indian poetry into English involves 
problems of finding equivalents between 
different linguistic structures as well as 
different cultural patterns. The limited 
range of his linguistic perspective is indi- 
cated by his statement, after a reference to 
the Powell classification, that ‘many of 
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these languages show differences at least as 
great, say, as between French and Ger- 
man’ (ix). 

Perhaps it is too soon to expect that a 
literary book written for a popular audience 
should be as soundly oriented in linguistics 
as it is in ethnology. By bringing ethnology 
within the proper study of literature, how- 
ever, the author has succeeded in merging 
two fields that have tended to be mutually 
inimical. Though he is himself a student of 
literature, his cross-cultural approach is a 
healthy corrective to the values current in 
traditional literary thinking. He has made 
a sufficient and rare contribution by demon- 
strating that a genuine literary appreciation 
of Indian poetry must be based upon an 
understanding of the cultural environment 
in which the poetry has its roots. 


STaNLEY NEWMAN 
UNIvERsITY OF New Mexico 


A Srem VocaBuLary OF THE NAVAHO 
LanGuaGE. By Berard Haile. St. Michaels, 
Arizona: St. Michaels Press, 1950, 1951. 
Vol. I, Navaho-English, 1950, xiii + 339 
pp.; Vol. II, English-Navaho, 1951, xlvi + 
327 pp. 

Studies of Navaho morphology have 
shown that every Navaho word is a complex 
of one, two, -or all three of the following 
morpheme types: a stem (which is present 
in all words), a set of one or more deriva- 
tional prefixes (absent in many words), and 
one or more paradigmatic prefixes (also 
absent in many words). A number of 
nouns in Navaho have two stems, one em- 
ployed in absolute constructions, the other 
in possessive constructions. Verbs may have 
from one to as many as five or six stems; in 
the latter instance each stem is peculiar to 
one or more verb conjugations. All other 
words in Navaho have but one stem. Where 
a word employs two or more stems, the 
stem set is called a theme. With relatively 
few exceptions, it is easy to distinguish the 
stem from the rest of the word, for it always 
occurs near the end of the form, being 
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followed, if at all, by one of a small set of 
easily distinguished enclitics. 

It is this feature of Navaho morphology 
that determines the form of presentation 
best suited to a Navaho dictionary. Words 
may not be listed, as in English, by their 
initial phonemes, for these may vary in 
such a way as actually to separate widely 
forms that belong together. On the other 
hand, a listing by stems or stem sets brings 
clusters of related words together, especially 
in the case of verbs, where the same stem 
set, used with different combinations of 
derivational prefixes, may underlie from 
five to as many as one hundred or more 
verbs. To use a dictionary so arranged, the 
student, confronted with an unfamiliar 
Navaho word, need only isolate its stem, 
locate this in the dictionary, and find under 
the stem set entry the form he is seeking 
and all others, if any, related to it. 

Father Berard’s Stem Vocabulary follows 
this pattern only in part. He does list stems 
and stem sets, but he does not follow these 
with sub-entries listing derived forms (deri- 
vational prefixes plus stem or stem sets). 
Instead, he illustrates each stem or stem set 
with words containing them, and with no 
explicit explanation of the other elements 
(mostly prefixes) these words include. Fur- 
ther, he not infrequently lists whole words 
as separate main entries by their initial 
phonemes, so separating them widely (and 
with no cross-referencing) from their stems, 
often listed elsewhere. In other places, 
forms obviously derived from the same stem, 
either by prefixing or other processes, are 
given as separate entries, with no indica- 
tion of the structural relationship. Finally, 
there are many listings, again as main 
entries, of prefixes, enclitics, and proclitics, 
which, if included at all in a stem vocabu- 
lary, might better be entered in a separate 
section. 

The result of this procedure is to confuse 
the student who seeks a practical command 
of Navaho (and it is apparently for such 
students that the Stem Vocabulary is 
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written) and unnecessarily to delay the 
student concerned with Navaho structure 
and lexicon, who must laboriously ferret 
out—often in the most unlikely places—the 
forms which should be grouped together, or 
at least so cross-referenced as to make their 
grouping possible. It is evident, then, that 
Father Berard, by virtue perhaps of at- 
tempting too much, has actually achieved 
neither an efficient practical vocabulary nor 
an adequate analytical dictionary. An expert 
in Navaho can use, and greatly profit from, 
the Stem Vocabulary, but it may not be 
as useful as it could be to the beginner in 
this field. 

This criticism, however, must not be 
taken to mean that Father Berard’s Stem 
Vocabulary is wholly without value. Quite 
the contrary, for, despite its inconveniences 
of arrangement and confusion of objectives, 
the Stem Vocabulary contains a wealth of 
lexical data, the welcome fruit of Father 
Berard’s long continued and careful re- 
searches into the Navaho language. It is 
also evident that Father Berard has defined 
his entries with great care, and that he has 
brought to this important task an extra- 
ordinarily profound understanding of Nav- 
aho culture. For many entries, in fact, 
Father Berard has provided paragraphs of 
explanatory data, which should prove im- 
mensely valuable, not only to the linguist, 
but as well to the ethnologist interested in 
Navaho culture. Together with the earlier 
Ethnologic Dictionary of the Franciscan 
Fathers and Father Berard’s 1912 Vocabu- 
lary of the Navaho Language, the Stem 
Vocabulary gives us a lexical resource for 
Navaho which is, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, unparalleled in any other American 
Indian language. 

In his introduction to Volume II of the 
Stem Vocabulary, Father Berard provides a 
brief description of Navaho phonetics and 
the salient aspects of Navaho grammar. On 
the plea of providing a more practical 
orthography, Father Berard ignores much 
of what he and the rest of us know of 
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Navaho phonemics—a procedure which, in 
my opinion, renders his orthography less, 
not more, valuable to the student. 

Father Berard effectively forestalls my 
criticism of his grammatical survey, since 
this is drawn in large part from my own 
published data on the Apachean verb. I 
welcome, however, his criticism of my 
treatment of the Navaho passive, for here 
he supplies much data that suggest that my 
interpretation of the ?ad-passive may be 
wholly or in large part erroneous. 

There is yet another point, related to the 
passive, on which Father Berard makes an 
important contribution. This is his zero 
passive, for which he adduces an impres- 
sive array of evidence (see, in particular, 
IL.xliii-xlv). However, it is by no means 
certain, in my mind, that some zero pas- 
sives, at least, may not be d-passives, where 
the d-effect is wholly obscured. Others, it 
seems possible, may better be interpreted as 
zero intransitives; it is perhaps an ambiguous 
translation that leads Father Berard to class 
them as passives. Finally, it is quite possible 
that the obscuration of the d-effect noted 
above, which has led to the falling together 
of d- and zero verbs, has also brought about 
a new, analogic class of zero passives. 
Further research is necessary to clarify this 
difficult and interesting problem, and it is 
to his credit that Father Berard has pro- 
vided, both here and in other publications, 
the detailed data necessary to such re- 
search. 

To conclude, there is no question of the 
fact that Father Berard’s Stem Vocabulary 
represents a notable contribution. He has 
provided a wealth of lexical data on Navaho, 
from which we may learn far more than we 
now know of the details of Navaho structure. 
Americanists, by necessity, have frequently 
described linguistic structures from rela- 
tively little data, a procedure which is 
sufficient only to delineate the main outlines 
of a language. Numerous intricate details of 
usage hence escape notice, for these only 
become clear when we possess a wealth of 
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lexical and textual material. It is rewarding, 
therefore, to study Father Berard’s rich 
Navaho data, for these data provide a 
needed check and corrective to our struc- 
tural statements. 


Harry Horer 
University or Cauirornia, Los ANGELES 


Les LANGUES DE LA FamILLE TupI- 
Guarani. By Cestmir Loukotka. Reprinted 
from Etnografia e Lingua Tupi-Guarani, No. 
16. Universidade de Sao Paulo, Faculdade 
de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, Boletim 
CIV. 42 pp. Sio Paulo, Brasil, 1950. 

Oracoes E DyrALoGos pA DovuTRINA 
CristA NA Lincua Brasftica. Mss. do 
séc. XVIII, transcitos e anotados por Plinio 
Ayrosa. Etnografia e Lingua Tupi-Guarani, 
No. 17. Universidade de Sao Paulo, Facul- 
dade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, Boletim 
CVI. 96 pp. Sdo Paulo, Brasil, 1950. 

Estupos pE Turpr. O “Didlogo de Léry” 
na restauragéo de Plinio Airosa. By A. 
Lemos Barbosa. 39 pp. N. p., 1944. 

TRADUGOES DE Porstas Tupis. By A. 
Lemos Barbosa. Revista do Arquivio 128.27— 
44 (Departamento de Cultura, Sao Paulo, 
1949). 

O Auto bE SAo LovurEenco. Uma peca 
teatral de Anchieta em Tupi, Castelhano 
e Portugués. By A. Lemos Barbosa. Verbum 
7.201-47 (Universidade Catdlica, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1950). 

O “VocaBULARIO NA LINGUA BRASILICA’’. 
By A. Lemos Barbosa. 37 pp. Ministério da 
Educacgio e Satide. Servigo de Docu- 
mentacao. N. p., n. d. 

ConvERSANDO com uM Inpio Fuuni6. 
Notas etnograficas e lingiiisticas. By A. 
Lemos Barbosa. Verbum 7.411-26 (Uni- 
versidade Catélica, Rio de Janeiro, 1950). 

Un VocaBULARIO CARIBE DEL ORIENTE 
VENEZOLANO. By Julio Febres Cordero. 
Publicaciones del Ministerio de Educacién 
Nacional, Direccién de Cultura. 18 pp. 
Caracas, 1946. 

ALFABETOS PARA LOS CUATRO IDIOMAS 
INDIGENAS MAYORITARIOS DE GUATEMALA: 


VOL. XVIII | 
Quicué, CaKcniqueL, Mam y Kexcui.| 
Publicaciones Especiales del Instituto In- 
digenista Nacional, No. 10. 30 pp. Editorial 
del Ministerio de Educacién Ptiblica, Guate- 
mala, C. A., 1950. 

Loukotka makes an attempt to classify 
the tribes of the Tupf-Guarani language 
family in accordance with the presumable 
migration history of these peoples. His 
subdivisions thus are: 1. The migration to 
the East, including the Kamayura of the rio 
Ferro, and the Aueté of the rio Culisehi; 2. 
the firstemigration to the South, including 
the Guarani, Kaingua of northern Paraguay, 
Chiripa, Apdpoktiva, Mbiih4, and the 
“guaranized’” Guayaki, Aré of the rio 
Yvah¥, and Notobotocudo of the head- 
waters of the Uruguay and Iguacu; 3. the 
second migration to the South, including the 
Tupi, the Canoeiros between the Tocantins 
and the Araguaia, the Tenetehara of the 
headwaters of the Grajaht, the Guaja of the 
headwaters of the Capim and Gurupa, the 
Manajé of the rio Mojii and rio Ararandéua, 
the Manaxo of the upper Mearim, and a 
number of smaller groups; 4. the historical 
migration to the North, including the 
Tapirapé, and the Ampaned of the head- 
waters of the rio Tapirapé; 5. the historical 
migration North from the Amazon basin, 
including a number of now extinct and near- 
extinct groups; 6. the historical westward 
migration within the Amazon basin, in- 
cluding the Kokama on the lower rio 
Uyacali, the Omagua now in the border areas 
of Peru and Ecuador, and a number of now 
extinct and near-extinct groups; 7. the pre- 
historic migration to the North, including 
the Apiaka of the upper rio Tapajoz, the 
Parintintin, the Kawahfb, the Tupi do 
Machado, and a number of smaller and 
lesser known groups; 8. the pre-historic 
migration to the West, including the 
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Chiriguéno and Guardyu-Pauserna; 9. the 
“guaranized” tribes of the Gran Chaco and 
Bolivia, including the Tapieté, Chané, and 
Siriono; and finally, 10. what Loukotka calls 
‘les tribus dites “non-pures’”...dont les 
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langues sont fort mélangées avec des 
radicaux étrangers’ (p. 26), including such 
groups as the Munduructi, Yuruna, Chipaya, 
and the little known Ramarama of the rio 
Machadinho. Most of the tribes included 
in this classification are poorly known 
ethnologieally, and linguistic information 
about them is more than skimpy. Lou- 
kotka’s scheme must therefore be considered 
highly tentative at best, especially since he 
fails to establish definite criteria of related- 
ness. The main merit of his pamphlet lies 
in his rather exhaustive bibliography (pp. 
31-40), and the detailed geographic and 
bibliographic notes accompanying the in- 
clusion of each tribe. 

Ayrosa continues the work of his Sao 
Paulo group with another philological study 
of missionary writings in Lingua Geral, this 
time of four manuscripts from the Library 
of the British Museum available to him on 
microfilm. His work is essentially a critical 
re-edition, made necessary by “the great 
number of misprints or transcription errors, 
and the complete lack of annotations” (p. 
9) in the first edition by Francisco Ferreira 
Franca in the latter’s Crestomatia da 
Lingua Brasilica (Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1859). 
Ayrosa’s technique varies little from that 
employed in previous publications in the 
same series (see reviews in IJAL 12.45-8 


[1946], 13.247 [1947], 16.151-2 [1950], 
16.211-3 [1950]). 
Father Lemos Barbosa’s Estudos de 


Tupi contains three reprints from Revista 
Filolégica (Rio de Janeiro): 1. O Didlogo de 
Léry (from No. 16), 2. an open letter to the 
author by Plinio Ayrosa (from No. 19), 3. 
Lemos Barbosa’s answer entitled Ainda o 
Didlogo de Léry. It also contains, as an 
appendix, a reply to Plinio Ayrosa’s critical 
bibliographic mention of two of the author’s 
previous works, entitled Os processos Criti- 
cos de Plinio Ayrosa, first published here. 
The pamphlet is the first indication, to 
this reviewer at least, of the rather acri- 
monious controversy between two rival 
protagonists of Brazilian Tupi-Guarani 
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scholarship. In article 1., Lemos Barbosa 
attacks Ayrosa’s edition of a sample of 
writing in Lingua Geral contained in 
Viagem 4 Terra do Brasil by Jean de Léry, 
accusing him of improper reconstructions, 
emendations, and translations, and claiming 

—that Ayrosa’s work constitutes a step back- 
ward in the study of Tupi. Ayrosa’s reply 
in the open letter does not mince words, 
either—if Lemos Barbosa can do better, let 
him attempt the edition, and Ayrosa will 
gladly cover the costs, if need be. The 
answer to this is contained in article 3., and 
in the appendix, Lemos Barbosa defends 
himself against what he considers Ayrosa’s 
unfair presentation of his work in the 
latter’s Apontamentos para a Bibliografia da 
Lingua Tupi-Guarani (see review in IJAL 
12.47 [1946]). 

In Tradugdes de Poesias Tupis, Father 
Lemos Barbosa levels similar criticisms 
against Ayrosa’s students M. de L. de 
Paula Martins and J. Philipson, accusing 
them primarily of mistranslations in their 
editions of Tupi-Guarani missionary poetry. 

The tone of bitterness in the preceding 
two items comes as somewhat of a surprise 
to this reviewer who has previously found 
the products of the Sao Paulo school old- 
fashioned, but acceptable as far as this type 
of treatment goes. Lemos Barbosa’s ac- 
cusations of factual and editorial errors and 
misconceptions, and their strong refutation 
—with counter-accusations—by Ayrosa, 
point more definitely than ever to the need 
of a modern structural analysis of Lingua 
Geral (and, of course, of present-day spoken 
Tupi-Guarani languages), on the basis of 
which the merits of the two contending 
arguments can be judged. 

O Auto de Saéo Laurengo, on the contrary, 
is a non-polemic discussion by Father Lemos 
Barbosa of a Tupi-Guarani play by Father 
José de Anchieta, in spite of the fact that 
the author here deals with an edition pre- 
pared by M. de L. de Paula Martins (José 
de Anchieta, Auto representado na festa de 
Sao Lourengo. Pega trilingiie do séc. XVI, 
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transcrita, comentada e traduzida, na parte 
tupi, por M. de L. de Paula Martins. Museu 
Paulista, Documentagao Lingiifstica, 1. Bo- 
letim I. Ano I. Sao Paulo, 1948), the same 
editor whom he has so sharply criticized in 
the preceding item. Perhaps the controversy 
has quieted down in the year that lies be- 
tween the two publications? At any rate, 
Father Lemos Barbosa does an objective 
job of presenting the essential features of 
the theatrical content and style of the 
play, and pointing out its interest as a 
source of historical and linguistic data. 
In regard to the latter, he stresses the fact 
that the text is relatively free of hispanisms 
and portuguesisms, syntactically similar to 
other works by Anchieta, and representative 
of the literary dialect of Lingua Geral as 
used by the missionaries of the 16th century. 
In an appendix, Father Lemos Barbosa 
discusses a shorter version of the play in- 
cluded in the same manuscript (and edi- 
tion) and adapted for Christmas. In addition 
to the customary literary and _ textual 
criticism, the discussion contains some in- 
teresting data about the Tupi theater of the 
period. 

In O Vocabulario na Lingua Brasilica, 
Father Lemos Barbosa discusses “‘one of the 
most venerable documents of the Tupi 
language of the 16th century” (p. 3), 
reportedly composed by the Jesuit father 
Leonardo do Vale, and available now in 
an edition by Plinio Ayrosa (Sao Paulo, 
1938). Father Lemos Barbosa contents him- 
self with a short uncomplimentary reference 
to Ayrosa and devotes the rest of his 
pamphlet to a discussion of the work under 
consideration, which according to him is 
the most important source for Tupi lexi- 
cology. He correctly points out how it shares 
the defects of all the Lingua Geral material 
of the period: orthographic inconsistency, 
partially attributable to the phonetic in- 
stability of the language (e. g., the change 
from i to u then in progress), also use of 
materials from various dialects without 
identification of source—the dialect most 
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extensively represented being that of the 
Indians of Bahia. Father Lemos Barbosa 
also compares the language of the Vocabu- 
lario to that of other important Tupi 
documents, and concludes that the original 
manuscript must have been one the earliest, 
probably roughly contemporaneous with 
Father José de Anchieta’s Arte de Gram- 
matica da Lingua mais usada na costa do 
Brasil (16th century). 

Contrary to the items reviewed so far, 
Conversando com um Indio Fulnié repre- 
sents an attempt by Father Lemos Barbosa 
at recording spoken language forms from 
the mouth of a native informant. In this, it 
serves to illustrate rather pointedly the 
difficulties that most of our South American 
colleagues seem to be encountering in the 
handling and presentation of “live” lin- 
guistic material. Although the author states 
(p. 415) that “the majority of the readers 
of Verbum would not be interested in my 
linguistic notes” and therefore limits him- 
self to some ethnographic remarks illus- 
trated by texts in the language with inter- 
linear translation, he divulges enough of his 
linguistic interests and technique to form an 
opinion. In spite of the fact that he is 
admittedly dealing with a little known tribe 
and an almost totally unknown language (as 
he clearly brings out in the beginning of his 
paper), his primary interest is in syntax 
(fn. 10, p. 415), for the study of which he has 
collected ‘numerous phrases and _ verb 
forms”’ (ibid.), reserved for later publication. 
The author apparently feels that this most 
complex aspect of the structure of a lan- 
guage can be approached without much of a 
grounding in either phonemics or mor- 
phology. His transcription is not very 
satisfactory: the description of his symbols 
(fn. 8, p. 413) leaves several doubts, and 
at the same time admits some serious 
inadequacies. Thus, word division “did 
not follow any rigorous general norms” 
(ibid.); the indication of the glottal stop 
was omitted, although “it exists in the 
language but requires accurate examina- 
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tion” (ibid.). One has a feeling that as a 
first step in describing a new language, 
perhaps a more accurate examination of the 
glottal stop would have been more desirable 
than an interest in syntax. 

Febres Cordero presents an edition of a 
Carib vocabulary by J. A. Freyre Mayobre 
(dating from 1849), and some grammatical 
and phraseological notes by M. Figuera 
Montes (from 1880), taken from the collec- 
tions of the Biblioteca Nacional of Caracas. 
It is not the type of material one would 
wish to base any conclusions on. 

The Guatemalan Indigenist Institute con- 
tinues the work previously welcomed in 
these columns (see IJAL 15.192-3 [1949]), 
this time by following in the footsteps of its 
northern neighbor in preparing alphabets for 
the four principal Indian languages of the 
country. The work grew out of. the discus- 
sions of a linguistic congress convened by 
the Institute under the auspices of the 
Guatemalan Ministry of Education and with 
the financial help of the Comité Nacional de 
Alfabetizacién, in which a sizeable number 
of scholars, missionaries, and other inter- 
ested parties took part. The congress agreed 
on a set of graphic symbols suitable for the 
forthcoming task, and the alphabets them- 
selves were later worked out by the staff of 
the Institute, with the technical assistance 
of Norman McQuown, who also participated 
in the congress. The results are here pre- 
sented with adequate phonetic discussion of 
the symbols, and sample words showing the 
phonemes in initial, medial, and final 
positions. 

In the preceding discussion, quite a bit of 
space has again been devoted to the work of 
our Brazilian colleagues. The vigor and 
systematic nature of their efforts make it 
worth while to keep up with their publica- 
tions, although one may not necessarily 
agree with their choice of subject matter 
and method. It is to be hoped that they 
will gradually shift their sights away from 
traditionalism and the study of material 
perhaps more interesting from the stand- 
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point of mission history than of linguistics, 
and turn towards more modern topics and 
techniques. Brazilian ethnologists have 
shown some excellent results in that direc- 
tion; there is no reason why the linguists 
shouldn’t follow suit. 


Paut L. GaRvIN 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Tue MLA Sryte SHEET. Compiled by 
William Riley Parker. PMLA 66 (no. 3). 
3-31, 1951. 

Editors of scholarly journals, who fre- 
quently must wrestle with the highly 
individual and erratic writings of their 
colleagues, will welcome this brief mono- 
graph and pray that it finds wide distribu- 
tion. For: 


These directions for the preparation of learned 
articles and books have been compiled with the 
cooperation of the editors of eighty-one journals 
and thirty-three university presses. Scholars in- 
tending to submit manuscripts to any of these 
journals or presses will save editorial time, 
trouble, and expense by following pertinent in- 
structions. They may also save themselves the 
trouble of retyping a manuscript acceptable in 
every respect except for its form. (3). 


Included among the journals who have 
agreed to this style sheet, and aided in its 
production, are the American Anthropolo- 
gist, the International Journal of American 
Linguistics, Language, and Studies in Lin- 
guistics, that is, all, or nearly all the journals 
that accept papers in American linguistics. 
We urge, therefore, that our authors procure 
a copy of the style sheet and use it, that 
they save both themselves and their editors 
much exasperating and unnecessary delay 
and revision. Copies of the style sheet— 
issued as a reprint—may be obtained from 
the Treasurer of the MLA (100 Washington 
Square East, New York 3, New York) for 
the trifling cost of ten cents each, with 
generous discounts for orders in quantity. 

It may be added that the brochure is 
clearly and simply written, and well indexed 
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for easy reference. The instructions given 
represent, in every instance, majority prac- 
tice or recommendation, that is, the prac- 
tices or recommendations accepted by forty- 
nine of the cooperating journals. Exceptions 
applicable to particular journals are noted 
in small type following the majority recom- 
mendation, so making the style sheet useful 
for any one of thirty-one additional journals. 
Finally, the majority rules and recom- 
mendations have been approved as well— 
in greater or less detail—by no less than 
thirty-three university presses. 

The MLA is to be congratulated for 
initiating this project and for seeing it 
through to so successful a conclusion. We 
join in the “hope that the MLA Style 
Sheet will be widely, even universally, used 
in the fields of the modern languages and 
literatures, that it will be carefully studied 
by every practicing scholar, and that grad- 
uate students will be instructed early to 
follow its practical recommendations. There 
is no longer any excuse for teaching future 
scholars one way to prepare term papers 
and theses when there is clearly another, 
different way in which, eventually, they 
must prepare manuscripts for publica- 
tion (1).” 

Harry Homer 
University or Catirornia, Los ANGELES 


Eskimo-ALEut PHonetic Notation 


Hoping to promote uniformity of pho- 
nemic notation in the Eskimo field, of com- 
mon interest to American and Scandinavian 
scholars, the undersigned would like to 
communicate to their American colleagues 
the results arrived at in the matter at a 
joint meeting in Copenhagen October 3, 
1951. 

The general principles underlying the 
choice of letters agreed upon may be shortly 
stated as follows: (1) typographical sim- 
plicity and clarity, (2) conformity with 
firmly established traditions in the field, and 
(3) moderate consistency. 
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The set of letters roughly tabulated below 
may not be exhaustive. We do not pretend 
to anticipate the phonemic analysis of any 
Eskimo or Aleut dialect, and we do not 
preclude the possibility that more symbols 
may be necessary for the phonemic notation 
of some dialect. 
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The notation of the stops and nasals 
hardly needs commentary. It is understood, 
of course, that where an affricate may be 
interpreted as a cluster ts is used and not ec. 
And where there is no contrast between 
velar and uvular nasals the choice of the 
letter is left as a matter of convenience. 

As for the notation of the spirants 
diacritics have been avoided, and Latin 
characters have been preferred to Greek 
ones. According to both of our two main 
principles r is retained for the voiced uvular 
spirant. It was recognized that, from a 
general point of view, this use of the letter 
r is somewhat inconvenient. However, 
general uniformity of phonemic notation 
obviously can not be obtained without 
seriously impairing, for some languages at 
least, the principle of typographical sim- 
plicity, and no serious student of Eskimo 
can fail to consult the basic works on Green- 
landic Eskimo and other works using r for 
the uvular spirant. The possible use of r for 
this phoneme was discarded because small 
capitals must be reserved for voiceless 
phonemes, and R itself, as a notation for 
voiceless uvular spirant, is convenient for 
dialects where the voiced: voiceless contrast 
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is restricted to very few positions only; for 
such dialects we also consider the use of G 
instead of x. 

Because of the very strong tradition of 
the use of r for the uvular spirant this letter 
could not anyway be used for any other 
Eskimo phoneme, and for the predorsal or 
apicodorsal tremulant of Northern Alaska 
Eskimo dialects (noted y and sometimes y 
or, in the texts, r by D. Jenness) and of 
Aleut (reflecting Russian or English r in 
recent loanwords) the letter j was chosen. 
The change of j to y for the semivowel of 
Greenlandic, which we easily agreed upon, 
will cause no serious confusion, since on 
Greenland—otherwise than in Northern 
Alaska—there is no contrast between a j 
and y. The possible use of z (as in some 
Point Barrow Bible translations) instead 
of ] was discarded because of the contrast 
z: j} in Atkan Aleut. For the Greenlandic 
voiceless phoneme corresponding to the 
voiced j of other dialects the usual letter 
{ of Danish Eskimology is retained, al- 
though we have no serious objection against 
an s of some other shape different from an 
ordinary s. One of the reasons for not 
choosing J is that a small capital 5 is hard 
to distinguish from j, and in general we do 
not think that it is advisable to try to 
carry through the method of writing voice- 
less phonemes (contrasting similar voiced 
ones) by small capitals: to write z instead of 
s would be absurd. 

For the just mentioned reason the F of 
Danish Eskimology was not changed to w, 
although we easily agreed to use w instead 
of the traditional v of Greenlandic, reserving 
v for a labiodental phoneme contrasting a 
bilabial one. 

Finally it was agreed to use a for the 
fourth vowel phoneme of Western Eskimo 
in order to avoid confusion with the tradi- 
tional allophonic e. 

Voiced and voiceless bilabial semivowels: 
w and F. Voiced and voiceless predorsal 


| semivowels: y and y. Vowels: u (0), i (e), 
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a, and 9. Length: double writing or: (:), 
depending on phonemic interpretation. 


W. THausitzer, L. L. HAMMERICH, 
Ertx Houtvep, AND Knut BEeRGsLAND; 
CoPENHAGEN AND OSLo 


[Note: the tabular presentation above 
has been reorganized to fit our format, 
though care has been taken not to change 
the definition of the symbols. In the original 
table the vowels u (0) were listed under the 
labials, i (e) and @ under predorsals, and a 
under postlinguals (i.e., velars and uvulars) 
—H. H.] 
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